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SIMILARITIES AND DATED DISTRIBUTIONS 
By MARGARET T. HODGEN 


WO things above all else seem to inform the work of anthropologists to- 

day. One is renewed interest in the old problem of cultural change; the 
other, a departure revolutionary in direction, is their entrance with this prob- 
lem into the realm of dated history. There is no need to support this statement 
by citing illustrative studies. The group responsible is composed of accultura- 
tionists. Since history, they say, provides “the anthropological counterparts of 
the laboratory situations through which scientists working in physics or 
chemistry or zoology achieve their controls over the data they study,’ the 


challenge of anthropological science “‘is to cope . . . both with historical an 
scientific factors.’’ By this company of students the documentary limitations of 


an older type of inquiry, confined almost exclusively to the nonliterate anc 
historyless peoples, have been observed and partially transcended. By them 
also the solution of the problem posed by the presence of cultural resemblances, 
correspondences, or similarities has been placed on a new methodological foot- 
ing. 

It is noteworthy, however, that in conducting their studies of cultural re 
semblances, or the transmission of traits across cultural boundaries, the 
acculturationists endeavor to elicit the elements in the process of change in one 
or the other ef two ways—or on occasion by using both. According to one pro- 
cedure, historical evidence, as known to the historian of the historical peoples, 
is not employed. The tactic of historical inquiry is rather that of the naturalist. 
In other words, invoking the assumed likeness between cultural processes ob- 
servable in the present and those which have gone on in past time, or relying 
ultimately on the doctrine of uniformitarianism as it was formulated by the 
geologist James Hutton in the eighteenth century,’ acculturation research 
deals with ‘‘contacts in the contemporary period,” or with the “first hand” 


observation of changes “actually taking place,”’ or with the analysis of 


Herskovits, 1949, pp 639-640 
* Hallowell, 1945, p. 172 
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“change in process.” It is said, indeed, with some emphasis that since historical 
details are scanty for many of the peoples of ethnological interest, the hypo- 
thetical envisagement of the process must arise in the first instance out of the 
direct observation of changes “‘that are actually taking place.” Since the 
enigmatic peculiarities of the undatable distributions of primitive culture ele- 
ments, like those of plants and animals, ‘‘make it necessary . . . to make use of 
all possible indirect methods,’’* adventive traits are to be handled in a manner 
not unlike adventive flora and fauna. On the other hand, and according to a 
second or correlative procedure, the use ‘‘of real history”’ characterizes studies 
of acculturation. Their researches fix attention upon those peoples of ethno- 
logical interest for whom some of the dated facts of contact and trait transmis- 
sion “‘are known or can be obtained’’—at least for a short span of time. The 
advantages of this tactic are manifold and have been widely acclaimed. In this 
way, it is pointed out, “‘the conditions antecedent to the contact can... be 
discovered, the pre-contact cultures of the people party to it can be ascertained, 
and the present conditions of the cultures set down.’’® Moreover, by moving 
into cultural territory occupied by peoples for whom there is at least a short 
dated record, acculturationists have been able to find more precise answers 
to questions concerning the acceptance or rejection of new and proffered cul- 
ture elements, the order of the acceptance of proffered traits, the donors and 
recipients involved, whether individuals or groups, and the types of contact, 
whether hostile or friendly. With dated history even in this restricted sense 
“as the laboratory in which the scientist of culture works,’’ they have been able 
to make brilliant and far-reaching distinctions hitherto out of reach along the 
more conventional avenues of anthropological inquiry. 

But what if the documentary limitations of this type of approach be also 
realized and a logical next step be taken? What if the same questions be put to 
that larger body of dated materials afforded by the histories of the truly his- 
torical peoples? What if the study of man, historyless man and historical man, 
be regarded as a single study, and the dated documentation hitherto reserved 
for the use of historians be used also by anthropologists? Consider the problem 
of similarities as it appears to the diffusionist. To what extent, and how, may 
solutions to problems posed by correspondences in manners and customs be 
particularized and amplified by transferring inquiry not only to peoples with 

3 Herskovits, 1949, pp. 466, 469, 526, 537, 540-541, 559. See also the same principle as ex- 
pressed by functionalists. “In order to appreciate what diffusion is, it is necessary to study it em- 
pirically at first hand. . . . Observations on culture change, as it happens under our eyes, reveal 
to us also the general laws of diffusion. . . . To the student of culture change, what really matters 
is not the objectively true past . . . but the psychological reality of today. . . . ‘History repeats it- 
self’ in the sense that there are universal laws of cultural process. Since these operate independently 


of time, space and circumstances, they can be deciphered from any stage of human development.” 
(Malinowski, 1945, pp. 3, 29, 33.) 
* Wulff, 1943, passim. 5 Herskovits, 1949, p. 526. 
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short dated records but also to those with the longest and fullest records? What 
modifications in procedure will be called for? What kinds of results may be 
anticipated? And what theoretical and practical obstacles will have to be 
overcome? 

Before considering a proposal such as this, it will be well to recall that 
cultural similarities among people often widely separated in space have been 
employed during the course of anthropological investigation by two types of 
investigators, and for several different purposes. They have served among 
developmentalists not only to confirm the like working of men’s minds, or 
the necessary assumption of psychic uniformity, but also, as elements in the 
comparative method, to facilitate the construction of ideal developmental 
series representing the steps or stages in the “‘natural order’ of cultural 
change. Taken also by diffusionists as indications of historical contact between 
cultures, or as disseminated from region to region, they have often been used 
in rebuttal to developmental claims, or to refute the theory of the universality 
of independent invention. Ancillary to this, similarities have been converted 
from a form of proof or disproof into the stuff and substance of a problem in 
their own right, itself requiring a solution and verification. Given cultural 
similarities in the midst of cultural differences, the inquirer has been com- 
pelled to trace the geographical dissemination of categories of similar traits, 
to advance hypotheses concerning the process of change by diffusion, and to 
invest that process with historical content and meaning. 

It is here, of course, when correspondences become a problem in their own 
right, that difficulties beset the diffusionist—insuperable difficulties, in fact, as 
long as attention is restricted to the historyless peoples, or even to these plus 
peoples with short dated histories. For plainly, though categories of similar 
traits have been assiduously collected and meticulously mapped, these mapped 
distributions are almost exclusively existing, contemporary distributions. 
Undated and devoid of historical depth, the question of chronology has been 
insistent and unresolvable. Neither the first or earliest member of a con- 
temporary undated distribution, nor the second, nor any following is ac- 
curately discernible. Apart from the developmental hypothesis (upon which 
any competing theory of diffusion immediately casts doubt), and apart from 
the age and area theory (borrowed from zoology and botany which labor under 
historical disabilities not unlike those afflicting the student of nonliterate 
peoples), students of undated, contemporary, or existing distributions of 
cultural similarities have no insight into the time-sequence of members of 
their distributions. More than this, no catalogue of correspondences compiled 
on the basis of contemporary data, plus a dateless map of the catalogue, can 
ever of itself prove the diffusion of the cartographically disposed correspond- 
ences. The argument for their transmission by diffusion into an area of dis- 


® Herskovits, 1949, p. 516. 
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tribution rests upon some form of conjectural history. It rests either on a ’ ab 
spatial criterion, namely: the greater likeness of traits in neighboring cultures, at 
where opportunity for borrowing prevails;’ or on the doctrine of uniformi pe 
tarianism, namely: the observation of contemporary trait transmission from or 
people to people and the assumption of the likeness of past processes to those th 
thus observed actually to be going on. Though at some time prior to collection, te 
cataloging, and mapping, the mapped correspondences must be assumed to tir 
have been the result of similar events of invention, of trait acceptance, of pr 


cultural innovation or cultural change, their character as events is concealed by 


the absence of accompanying dates. And the absence of accompanying dates, an 
together with the absence of other historical information, conceals the ele- as 
ments of the process of innovation or change, whether it be by diffusion or ca 
otherwise. di 
It follows, therefore, or so it would seem, that the only escape from the ju 
historically conjectural, whether it be embodied in developmentalism, the age he 
and area theory, or the doctrine of the identity of past and present processes, he 
is into the historically factual in its widest and boldest interpretation—an | si 
option bestowed upon students of man but denied to students of other living tr 
forms. It follows that if and when the anthropologist elects to extend his in- as 
quiries concerning cultural similarities to the histories of the historical peoples, ar 
collection as a procedure will be in order—but collections of classes of dated ce 
similarities, or classes of dated acceptances of new traits, or classes of dated th 
events of innovation. It follows likewise that mapping will be in order. The to 
anthropologist will approach the archives of historical documentation for the ce 
purpose of arriving at dated geographical distributions of cultural similarities, be 
or dated distributions of trait acceptance, or dated distributions of the events n¢ 
of innovation. And it follows that when dated collections and dated distribu- ot 
tions are once made, and subjected, according to the method of science, to re 
analysis and comparison, they may answer many questions to which undated S| 
collections and distributions, in their very nature, remain mute and un- W 
responsive. 
It follows, or so it would seem, that elementary but as yet unanswered m 
questions concerning the tempo of change in a region will be in order. For | \ 
given the dated localizations of classes of trait correspondences, the investiga- | t] 
tor will have placed himself in a position permitting discriminating conclusions | m 
concerning the time-intervals intervening between an initial acceptance of a w 
new trait on a first dated site in a region, and a second acceptance on a second | hi 
site, and so on for all which followed, or which have been recorded. He will be al 
n 

7 “Diffusion studies .. . assume that contacts have taken place because of the similarities 


observed between their cultures at the time they are studied.” (Jbid., p. 525.) “Cultures found 
closer together present more similarities than those farther removed from each other. Such findings 
can be accounted for in no other way than on the assumption that similarities are due to diffu 
sion.” (Ibid., p. 636. 
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able to form judgments, based upon dated fact, as to whether the tempo of 
acceptance or innovation remains constant throughout the period of the dis- 
persion of a trait, or varies from time to time. Should there be spurts, pauses, 
or periodicity in the introduction of the new, that fact should emerge. Should 
the tempo of acceptance during an earlier phase of dissemination be like the 
tempo of a recent or contemporary phase of dissemination, that fact, so in- 
timately linked with the validity of the assumption of the likeness of past and 
present processes, should be demonstrable. 

Given dated catalogues of correspondences and dated distributions the 
anthropologist will also be released from the methodologically constraining 
assumption that existing or contemporary distributions are the only geographi- 
cal distributions obtainable. He will be given, on the contrary, a sequence of 
distributions at differing dated time-levels, and be able by comparison to form 
judgments as to their spatial conformities or, nonconformities. It follows that 
he will not only be able to observe and report the geographical ranges and 
boundaries of trait acceptances over the total historical period under con- 
sideration, but ranges, boundaries, and other geographical features of dis- 
tributions at sequential periods of the past—or in terms of their temporal 
aspects. Should the most recent localizations of a trait be on the outer bound- 
aries of a distribution, while earlier acceptances be near the first site of ac- 
ceptance—a feature essential to the verification of the age and area theory 
this linkage of geographical and temporal facts should emerge. If hospitality 
to a new trait be geographically universal, or on the contrary, be confined to 
certain groups or individuals in certain areas at certain times, that too should 
be disclosed. Should the inhabitants of one region be receptive to the culturally 
new at one dated period but unreceptive at another—should receptivity, in 
other words, shift within a distributional area from group to group, or from 
region to region, with the passage of time—that also should declare itself. 
Should the residents of one region accept one new trait, and one new trait only, 
while in other regions peopled by other folk many new traits be granted wel 
come, all this with its temporal, geographical, and social configurations, per- 
mutations, and alternations should rise to the surface and be made visible. 
When distributional and historical facts such as these have been elicited within 
the context of the historical experiences of the historical peoples, the approxi- 
mation of nonliterate cultural phenomena to the phenomena of flora and fauna 
will no longer be necessary. Though the process of cultural change among the 
historical and more advanced peoples may differ from the process of change 
among the nonliterate and less advanced peoples, the anthropologist will 
nevertheless be given a human rather than a subhuman standard of judgment. 


* 


All this, however, may well be regarded as a succession of declarative 
sentences and no more. To give them substance, or to remove them somewhat 
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from the merely plausible, it is necessary at the very least to put questions 
concerning the tempo of the process of change and its geographical mode to 
some actual body of historical material, referring to the acceptance of new 
traits in some historical culture. The reader is invited, therefore, to review the 
kinds of results obtainable from a comparison of a six-fold series of maps carry- 
ing dated distributions of six classes of similar traits, based upon six dated 
collections® of those traits. 

It will be observed 1) that these traits, taken as dated changes or innova- 
tions,* were accepted by people living in one historical area, England, over a 
period of time more than 700 years in length, or running from the twelfth to the 
nineteenth centuries (Chart 1); 2) that these traits fall into the category of 
material culture, or refer to the acceptance of six trades, namely: lace making, 
glass making, silk weaving, paper making, cloth fulling by water power, and 
coal gathering, digging or mining; 3) that three of these six trades, namely: 
cloth fulling, paper making and coal mining, were definitely subject, in so far 
as the localization of the sites of their acceptance was concerned, to the en- 
vironmental control of the localization of water power and coal deposits; while 
the three remaining trades, namely: lace, glass and silk making were at least 
less environmentally controlled; 4) that, moreover, these six classes of similar 
traits were chosen for comparison solely because the historical data for the 
construction of the dated distributions happened to be at hana, a fact which 
endows them with some of the values of random choice. 

It will be observed further by glancing at Table 1, first, that the initial 
appearances, or the first acceptances, in certain English communities," of these 
several classes of correspondences occurred at varying dates, running from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries; second, that these and subsequent ac- 
ceptances are reported for from 88 sites or communities in the case of lace 
making to 495 in the case of coal mining;!! and third, that the time-spans 


’ In an example of one of these collections, to be found at the end of this discussion, it will be 
observed that the acceptances of the trade in question have been given a chronological arrange 
ment by date, the sites noted, and the varying sources of information stated. All six collections, 
furthermore, have been deposited for consultation and use in The American Documentation In 
stitute, Office of Science Service, Washington, D. C. 

® The dating of the acceptances has been arrived at in two ways, depending upon the kind of 
historical information available. In some cases the sources state explicitly that a certain trait was 
“established” or “introduced” at a certain date in a certain locality. In others, dated “first men 
tions” of the “existence” of a trait are all that can be obtained. When the latter is the case, the 
investigator is compelled to adopt the common historiographical procedure of interpreting such 
“first mentions” as indications of the “newness” of the trait in the locality concerned. 

1° The civil parish, a small and ancient administrative unit in England, has been adopted for 
mapping. When occasionally place names, other than parish names, occur in the sources, they have 
been given their appropriate parish locations and names. 

" Owing to the size and overlapping of symbols on Map 6, referring to coal mining, not 
all sites can be shown after 1300-99. The maps are, however, diagrammatically correct. 
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covered or required for the completion of the geographical spread of accept- toc 
ances run from a minimum of 400 years for silk making to a maximum of to 1 
about 709 years for coal mining (Chart 1). 
rABLE | diss 
| In 
Dates betel Time-Span acc 
Trait of First Number of Covered by | the 
Acceptance Acceptance Dissemination | the 
Sites 
ear 
Cloth fulling by water power 1185 285 615 years clas 
Coal gathering or mining 1190-1227 495 c.709 " pha 
Glass making c.1225 103 647 - mo 
Lace making 1300-1399 88 500-600 “ dur 
Paper making 1496 154 403 . of 
Silk making 1400-1499 165 400-500 twe 
use 
Turning, then, to the tempo of cultural change, as expressed in the estab- of 
lishment of these six trades, or six collections of similarities, it will be observed tio! 
that the sites on which they were accepted have been classified by the decade dis 
and century of their acceptance (Chart 1); and that, so classified, acceptances reg 
display both temporal irregularity and regularity. tin 
In other words, considered from decade to decade, the acceptance of all six cel 
classes of similarities appears to have been highly irregular. Decades of few an 
acceptances alternate with decades of many acceptances without apparent cer 
order. At certain times, in fact, and for certain traits or trades, there were long sec 
intervals in which no acceptances took place. Between the first acceptance of ma 
lace making in Honiton in 1300-1399, for example, and its second acceptance ma 
in Canterbury in 1480 (Map 1), there was an interval of at least 81 years; be- 
tween the second acceptance in Canterbury in 1480 and the third in Ampthill sin 
in 1509-1547, there was an interval of at least 29 years; and between the third (N 
in Ampthill in 1509-1547 and the fourth in Dover in 1571, there was an in- cit 
terval of at least 24 years. Putting the matter in another way, lace was made | are 
by some of the residents of Honiton for upwards of two generations before it ca 
came to be made in Canterbury, three generations before it came to be made 
in Ampthill, and four generations before it was made in Dover. Long time- 
intervals between acceptances are also observable in the history of glass | ma 
making (Map 4); some in the earlier years of its dissemination and some in ani 
the later. It was over 50 years, or half a century, after a first furnace was - 
built in Chiddingfold in 1225 before a second was built by the Abbey of Vale rs 
Royal in Winsford in 1284; while later on during the dissemination of glass ats 
making the same phenomenon occurred three additional times: from 1351 of 


in Ulverston to 1415 in Rugeley, an interval of 64 years; from 1415 in Rugeley 


» 
| 
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to c.1466 in Colwich, an interval of about 51 years; and from 1508 in Blithfield 
to 1549 in London, an interval of 41 years (Map 4). 

On the other hand and taking a longer view, or when the dated sequences 
are broken down into larger century units, the tempo of the acceptance or 
dissemination of these six trades seems to exhibit some order and regularity. 
In the first place, despite the occasional presence of long intervals between 
acceptances, time intervals regularly become shorter during later phases of 
the disseminations than during the earlier (Chart 1). In the second place, 
there is a uniform or trait-wide increase in the number of acceptances from 
early to late during the courses of dissemination. In five out of six cases, these 
classes of dated similarities were accepted more frequently during the later 
phases of their disseminations than the earlier. Hospitality to the new was 
more often expressed, or recorded, during later phases of dissemination than 
during earlier. The one exception to this rule is observable in the dissemination 
of the water-power fulling mill, which played a very important role in the 
twelfth century economic renaissance in Britain,” but declined in technological 
usefulness with the gradual introduction of other forms of power. The period 
of its most frequent introduction was during the early phase of its dissemina- 
tion. In the third place, despite wide variation in the dates of the onsets of the 
disseminations of these several new traits (Table 1), and despite patent ir- 
regularity when the phenomena are viewed and analyzed by decade, each 
time span of dissemination is clearly divided into two major periods of ac- 
celeration in acceptances several hundred years in length (Chart 1). In fulling 
and coal mining the second and more recent acceleration was roughly one 
century longer than the first and earlier; in paper making and silk weaving the 
second acceleration was one century shorter than the first; while in glass 
making and lace making both the first and second accelerations were approxi- 
mately the same in length. 

Turning next to the geographical mode of the dissemination of these 
similarities and comparing the small inset undated maps of the six trades 
(Maps 1-6), it will be observed that in these there is little meaningful coin- 
cidence or likeness. Apart from the fact that all distributions are breached by 
areas, either large or small, in which no acceptances falling into these six 
categories have occurred, no two undated" distributions exactly or even ap- 


”® Carus Wilson, E. M., 1941, pp. 39-60. 
‘8 The small undated distributions appearing on Maps 1-6, though similar to those com 
monly employed by anthropologists, are not identical with them. The distributions employed by 
anthropologists, being nonhistorical, report merely existing locations of current, contemporary 
practices, and consequently, they do not include those sites on which a practice, once present, has 
since disappeared. In other words, such distributions may well report less than the total of all 
sites of a practice in past time. The undated distributions appearing on Maps 1-6, being con 
structed on the basis of dated evidence, include, so far as is known, all the locations in past time 
of the traits in question. But since some trades have been discontinued on some sites, they may 


well report more sites than currently exist. 
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proximately conform. Difference among the undated maps is more impressive 
than similarity, geographical irregularity than regularity. 

The dated maps, however, with their sequences of dated distributions at 
differing dated periods, tell another and far more eloquent story. They exhibit 
common distributional features of the highest interest. In the first place, if the 
first map in each series be consulted, it will be observed that the initial ac- 
ceptance of each of these new trades, and all other acceptances for one hundred 
years thereafter, took place mainly in one major geographical region of Eng- 
land, namely, the southern and eastern plain (Maps 1-6). As for initial ac- 
ceptances of these innovations, there is only one clear divergence from the 
rule.'* This was the appearance of coal mining in the northern Yorkshire parish 
of Helmsley between 1190 and 1227 (Map 6). The second and third accept- 
ances, together with many which followed until the end of the third century 
of dissemination, were located east and south of the highland. Without going 
beyond the available facts, it seems evident, therefore, that when the dated 
histories of the disseminations of these similarities began, at whatever dates 
they began (Table 1), and for a considerable time thereafter, the people of one 
region, southeastern England, were far more responsive to innovation or 
change than were the inhabitants of another region, the north of England. 

In the second place, it seems plain that in the first century of the dissemina- 
tion of each of these traits, or during the early or medieval period of the English 
historical experience—when intervillage communication was made very 
difficult by few and poorly maintained roads, footpaths and track-ways—the 
sites of acceptance were nevertheless not in close proximity to one another. 
In fact, and contrary to what would naturally be expected under such condi- 
tions, dissemination at a distance was the rule, rather than transmission to 
neighbors within easy reach or at close quarters. Lace making, for example, 
is reported to have appeared first in the fourteenth century in the far-western 
village of Honiton (Map 1); and next, 8i years later, in the southeastern town 
of Canterbury, far across the broad southern expanse of the island; and next 
at least 24 years later, in the Bedfordshire village of Ampthill, to the north 
and between the first two sites. Similarly, the first coal mining venture in 
Helmsley in 1190-1227 was followed in c.1200 by two others far to the south in 
Nuneaton and Stogumber. Though the localization of coal mining was geo- 


4 One fulling mill dated at 1185 appears also in the north but is paired with one at the same 
date in the south (Map 5). 

6 The phrase ‘dissemination at a distance’ as here used is wholly unrelated to the principle of 
ferninier pretation sometimes employed by members of the culture-historical school. The former is 
a statement of historical and geographical fact, when and if observed in the context of dated in- 
vestigation of specific similarities. The latter, on the other hand, is logically grounded, and as a 
principle of interpretation assumes an historical relationship between similarities widely sepa 
rated in space in order to strengthen the case of the extreme diffusionist, and at times of the deri- 
vation of similarities from some single source. (See also Herskovits, 1949, pp. 509-514.) 
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graphically controlled by the localization of coal-bearing strata, nevertheless 
the three first sitings of coal mining were in three widely separated coal fields. 
Indeed, dissemination at a distance was true in varying degrees for all of the 
six trades. Moreover, it remained the rule in the second century of dissemina- 
tion as well as in the first; and continued to be the rule for some classes of in 
novations even into the third century of dissemination. 

At the same time, however, and thirdly, it seems clear—at least in terms 
of this small experimental study—that dissemination at a distance, whether it 
lasted for three hundred years, two hundred, or only one hundred, served while 
it lasted to fix the geographical ranges of subsequent disseminations. It estab- 
lished, so to speak, the outer geographical boundaries within which subsequent 
acceptances usually occurred and within which subsequent clusterings of ac- 
ceptances were formed. The clearest examples of this geographical mode in the 
distribution of similarities are observable in lace making, silk weaving, and 
glass making (Maps 1, 2, 4). In lace making the geographical boundaries of the 
total distribution ending in 1899 were actually set three hundred years earlier 
between 1500 and 1599, or after three centuries of dissemination at a distance. 
All subsequent acceptances of lace making and geographical clusterings of lace 
making sites for three hundred years after the sixteenth century, and with 
only slight geographical deviations, fall within these boundaries (Map 1). In 
silk weaving the geographical boundaries of the total distribution were set by 
dissemination at a distance during the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, or by the end of the third century of dissemination. All subsequent 
acceptances of silk making and geographical clusterings of silk weaving sites 
for two hundred years fall, with slight deviations, within this bounded area. 
In glass making the geographical boundaries of the total distribution ending 
in 1899 were set no Jess than five hundred years earlier in the fourteenth 
century, but in the second century of dissemination. All subsequent sitings of 
glass fabrication for five hundred years, with only occasional deviations, fall 
within these early established boundaries. The same is true for the fulling mill 
in which boundaries were set by dissemination at a distance in the third cen- 
tury of dispersion or between 1300 and 1399; and also for paper making and 
coal mining, though the peculiarities of these two latter distributions make 
application of the rule less immediately convincing. 

Summarizing the kind of results to be anticipated by directing questions of 
anthropological interest to historical distributions such as these six, it becomes 
plain that dated distributions are far more expressive of some of the more 
subtle and elusive aspects of the process of cultural change than are undated 
distributions. Comparison within the English historical experience suggests 
not only that the tempo of acceptance or change varies, but varies in an 
orderly fashion. That is to say, acceptances are generally more slowly ac- 
complished during the earlier manifestations of dissemination than during the 
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later. Orderliness is also discernible when the geographical features of dis- 
tributions are considered. While the geographical mode of acceptance or 
change varies from trait to trait and from time-level to time-level for each 
trait, nevertheless acceptances or changes during the earlier manifestations of 
dissemination are more geographically distant from one another than during 
later manifestations; and earlier localizations of acceptance-at-a-distance tend 
therefore to set boundaries to the geographical ranges of later localizations of 
acceptance. 

Whether more than these few broad generalizations can justly be extracted 
from so small a body of historical material, or whether these few findings are 
in any sense true for some larger collection of classes of dated similarities is not 
now relevant. Their only importance lies in their implications for future in- 
quiry. For if the experimental construction and comparison of several classes 
of dated similarities so easily return a few potential conformities or uni- 
formities, surely expanded research along similar lines is indicated as promis- 
ing. Moreover, insofar as these exploratory findings run counter to historical 
postulates embodied in the age and area theory or the doctrine of uniformi- 
tarianism, further dated inquiry seems indicated. For after all, the theory and 
the doctrine were invoked in the first instance by natural scientists in the ab- 
sense of dated materials and to overcome the handicap imposed by such ab- 
sence. The student of culture, save in its restricted anthropological sense, 
confronts no such handicap. He is not compelled to act as though the whole 
of cultural reality were bound up in the fleeting immediate present. The pres- 
ent, for all of its importance to those who chance to dwell in it, is only a random 
point in the long flow of dated time. Dated materials may not be plentiful for 
all peoples, but they are certainly plentiful for some peoples. Any true com- 
prehension of the process of change requires the attempt to view it whole and 
not merely in the artificial limits of any one place or epoch. 

In short, with an appropriate assemblage of such elementary findings, 
derived from an appropriately large group of classes of dated cultural corre- 
spondences, on an appropriate number of areas among the historical peoples, 
it should be possible to confirm or refute these historical conjectures. Not only 
that—it should be possible, if they be refuted, to replace them in anthropologi- 
cal inquiry with sounder historical generalizations drawn from, and known to 
be grounded on, the historical and cultural experiences of the historical 
peoples; or drawn from the whole book of man, rather than the last page. If 
temporal and geographical uniformities, as expressed in the distributed end- 
products of some process of cultural change, exist at all, they should manifest 
themselves in dated distributions derived from the historical record. Or if, 
on the contrary—and as is frequently maintained—dated events and dated 
cultural phenomena are reflections of the accidental and thus resistant to the 
formulation of statements of temporal or geographical order, that presumption 
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should be given the status of a research-finding rather than that of a tradi- 
tional and oracular assertion. 


It would be a mistake, of course, to gloss over the presence of obstacles to 
the initiation of this type of investigation and naive to underestimate its di- 
mensions. One obvious deterrent lies in the custom-bound academic divisions 
of humanistic inquiry, the reservation to the use of historians of the materials 
of dated history and the historian’s insistence on the rightness and applicability 
of conventional historiography to all types of historical problems. ‘‘The his- 
torian,”’ it is said, “‘has the right . . . to make up his own mind by the methods 
proper to his own science as to the correct solution of every problem that 
arises for him in the pursuit of that science. He can never be under any obliga- 
tion . . . to let someone else make up his mind for him.’”* But this is a minor 
obstacle. The lines between the social disciplines are not necessarily permanent 
or inherent in the phenomena with which they have so far elected to deal. The 
emergence of new techniques and methods in the past has often been followed 
by a re-apportionment of the shares of a body of material among various in- 
quirers. 

Another obstacle, however, is more difficult to meet, for it has become 
crystallized in historiographical tradition, and, if taken as matter of fact, is 
profoundly discouraging. “History,” we are told again and again, “‘is concerned 
with establishing specific events that occurred at a definite time and place, 
whereas the facts or laws which physical science seeks to establish deal with 
repeatable elements.” The difference “between history and general science 
in this respect is unmistakeable.’’” “History” also is the name given to a 
literary form or genre in which historical relativism is held inescapale, since 
the selection made by the narrator among the events established at certain 
times and places is made in terms of values, schemes of reference and purposes 
which vary from historian to historian. In many authoritative quarters, the 
cleavage between history as the study of the unique and science as the study 
of the recurrent is regarded as self-evident and axiomatic. From first to last, 
historians and historiographers, joined by philosophers and logicians, close the 
doors of their archives to the use of elementary scientific procedures by other 
students of man on the plea that events are rare, individual, unrepeated and 
exceptional. The historian’s failure to discern regularities in dated events “‘re- 
sults not from poverty of material or weakness of intellect,’’ it is said, “but 
from the nature of historical knowledge itself, whose business is the discovery 
and exposition of events in their individuality.’ It is held in effect that the 

‘6 Collingwood, 1946, p. 256. 

17 Cohen, 1948, p. 36. 

18 Collingwood, 1946, p. 178. 
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linkage of dates with the events of human history removes them from the 
purview of science. It is maintained that while the materials of prehistory and 
ethnology, as relatively undatable, easily lend themselves to the taxonomic 
requirements of the scientist in dealing with man, ancient and nonliterate, the 
materials of history proper, referring to the cultural activities of historical man, 
yield only to the interpretative uses of the artist or philosopher. To anthro- 
pologists who accept these presuppositions as immune from critical examina- 
tion, the inapplicability of the method of science to dated similarities will ap- 
pear a certainty, and spell out failure for those who venture with anthropologi- 
cal problems into the realm of the historical peoples. 

On the other hand, and to other anthropologists more ready perhaps to 
ignore traditional methodological judgments, another obstacle obtrudes itself. 
This is a practical one and arises from the lack of ready-made, ready-to-hand 
dated distributions and the formidability of the task of assembling them. For 
despite the fact that dated distributions are recognized by zoologists and 
botanists as possessing critical importance in nonhuman types of inquiry, few 
distributions of similar cultura] phenomena, accompanied by dates, are to be 
found in the literature of the social sciences. Their construction has been 
contra-indicated by the indifference of historians to anthropological problems 
and by the almost exclusive focus of anthropologists on the nonhistorical 
peoples. Since, moreover, their construction falls in virgin and contested his- 
torical territory, their assemblage presupposes the co-operation of many 
scholars, time-consuming effort and the publication of innumerable small 
findings, before comparison in any important degree is feasible. In fact, the 
prospect more than parallels, in extent and detail, the labor devoted by 
zoologists and botanists to the distribution of flora and fauna. All of this 
means the postponement of definitive findings until such time as the relevant 
dated distributions have been made and assembled in adequate numbers. 
Proficiency in two skills is also required, that of the historian and that of the 
anthropologist. Unless, in short, the anthropologist is willing to become an 
historian, equipped as the occasion may demand with specialized knowledge 
and techniques 


or unless the historian is willing to become an anthropologist, 
outfitted with an equally wide range of trained talents—the barrier between 
the two main disciplines will remain uncrossed, the potentialities of dated 
distributional study unrealized, and the unification of the study of man, his- 
torical and nonhistorical, unconsummated. But anthropology is often defined 
as the study of man “as he occurs at all known times. It studies him in all 
parts of the world. It studies him body and soul together.” In centering atten- 
tion on man and his works, anthropology “‘takes into account all phases of 
man’s existence, biological and cultural, past and present.’’ Perhaps this is 
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what Maitland had in mind when he said that ‘‘by and by anthropology will 
have the choice between being history and being nothing.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Date Place County Source 
1300-99 Honiton Devon Lysons, D. and Lysons, S.: Magna 
Britannia VI (1822) 280-1 
1480 Canterbury Kent VHC Kent III 377-8 
1509 Ampthill Beds VHC Beds II 122 
1571 Dover Kent Overend, G. H.: “Strangers at Dover,” 
HSL Proc. 3 (1889) 159 
c.1575 Southwark Surrey VHC Surrey I 253 
1578 Norwich Norfolk Warner, F.: The silk industry of the United 
Kingdom (1921) 32 
1581 Coventry Warwick VHC Warwick II 215 
1582 Sandwich Kent Dorman, T., “Dutch Walloons at Sand 
wich” HSL Proc. 2 (1887-88) 216 
1597 Nottingham Notts VHC Notts IT 358 
1608 Southampton Hants VHC Hants V 457 
1620 Yeovil Somerset VHC Somerset II 426 
1623 High Wycombe Bucks VHC Bucks II 106 
1626 Great Marlow Bucks VHC Bucks IT 106 
1630 Bradnich Devon Croslegh, C.: Bradnich (1911) 304 
1645 West Ham Essex VHC Essex Il 462 
c.1650 Aylesbury Bucks VHC Bucks II 106; Cunningham, W. 
Alien immigrants (1897) 178 
c.1650 Newport Pagnell Bucks VHC Bucks II 106; Cunningham, as 
cited, 178 
c.1650 Northampton Northants Cunningham, as cited, 178 
c.1650 Olney Bucks VHC Bucks Ii 106 
c.1650 Stoney Stratford Bucks Cunningham, as cited, 178 
c.1665 East Claydon Bucks VHC Bucks IT 107 
1671 Marlborough Wilts WAN XXXYV (1907-8) 104 
1675 Hanslope Bucks VHC Bucks ITI 108 
1698 Ashton Nohants VHC Nohants II 337 
1698 Blakesley Nohants VHC Nohants II 337 
1698 Castle Ashby Nohants VHC Nohants II 337 
1698 Earls Barton Nohants VHC Nohants II 337 
1698 Ecton Nohants VHC Nohants II 337 
1698 Grendon Nohants VHC Nohants IT 337 
1698 Houghton, Little Nohants VHC Nohants IT 337 
1698 Quinton Nohants VHC Nohants IT 337 
1698 Towcester Nohants VHC Nohants II 337 
1698 Wellingborough Nohants VHC Nohants II 337 
1698 Whittlebury Nohants VHC Nohants II 337 
1698 Wilby Nohants VHC Nohants II 337 
1698 Yardley Hastings Nohants VHC Nohants II 337 
1724 Blandford Forum Dorset VHC Dorset II 329 
1750 Lyme Regis Dorset VHC Dorset II 329 
1754 Old Sarum Wilts Pococke, Richard: Travels through Eng- 
land (1888-89) II 135 
1768 Wells Somerset VHC Somerset IT 426 
1770 Birmingham Warwick VHC Warwick II 216 
1774 St. Mary Magdalene Salop VHC Salop I 421 
1780 Sherborne Dorset VHC Dorset IT 329 
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Notts VHC Notts IT 359 
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Newport 
Nantwich 


Croyden 
Paulerspury 
Kettering 
Middleton Cheney 
Spratton 
Berkhampstead 
Thame 

Coggeshall 
Tiverton 
Devonport 


Tewkesbury 
Warwick 
Worcester 
Ottery St. Mary 


Pilton, E. and W. 
Ongar 

Braintree & Bocking 
Chard 

Tamworth 


Arnold 

Beeston 

Bruton 
Ilminster 
Harwich 
Taunton 

Derby 

Heanor 
Chesterfield 
Ilkeston 

Long Eaton 
Sandiacre 
Stanton by Dale 
Horsely Woodhouse 
Salcombe Regis 


Milnthorpe 


Charmouth 
Hinckley 


Beer 
Colyton 
Seaton 
Shute 
Sidmouth 
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County 
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Hants 
Ches 


Surrey 
Nohants 
Nohants 
Nohants 
Nohants 
Herts 
Oxon 
Essex 
Devon 
Devon 


Glos 
Warwick 
Worcs 
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Devon 
Essex 
Essex 
Somerset 
Staffs 


Notts 
Notts 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Essex 
Somerset 
Derby 
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Derby 
Derby 
Derby 
Derby 
Derby 
Derby 
Devon 
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Devon 
Devon 
Devon 
Devon 
Devon 


VHC Hants V 457 

Aiken, J. A.: A 
around Manchester 

VHC Surrey II 353 

VHC Nohants II 337 

VHC Nohants II 337 

VHC Nohants II 337 

VHC Nohants II 337 

VHC Herts IV 247 

VHC Oxon II 253 

VHC Essex II 485 

Lysons, as cited, VI, cccv 

Harding, Lt. Col.: History of Tiverton 
(1845) I 203 

VHC Glos II 191 

VHC Warwick II 216 

VHC Worcs II 255 

Lee, C., “Handmade lace 
DAAS XXXVI (1904) 140 

Ibid XXXVI (1904) 140 

VHC Essex ITI 485-6 

VHC Essex ITI 486 

VHC Somerset II 427 

Palmer, C. F.: History of 
(1845) 208 

VHC Notts IT 360 

VHC Notts IT 360 

VHC Somerset IT 418 

VHC Somerset II 418 

VHC Essex II 486 

VHC Somerset IT 422 

VHC Derby II 370 

VHC Derby ITI 370 

VHC Derby II 370 

VHC Derby IT 370 

VHC Derby II 370 

VHC Derby ITI 370 

VHC Derby II 370 

VHC Derby II 370 

Morshead, J. Y.: “A history of Salcombe 
Regis,”” DAAS XXX (1898) 145 

Whellan, W.: History and topography of 
Westmorland (1860) 707-8 

VHC Dorset IT 329 

Pickering, A. J.: The cradle and home of 
the hosiery trade (1940) 46 

Lee, as cited DAAS XXXVI (1904 

Ibid. XXXVI (1904) 142 

Ibid. XXXVI (1904) 142 

Ibid. XXXVI (1904) 142 

Ibid. XXXVI (1904) 142 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON ARCHEOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
By ROBERT W. EHRICH 


MONG our conventional academic divisions, archeology. is most closely 
allied to two disciplines in particular: histery, which is the study of 
events in sequence; and ethnology, which is, in part, the reconstruction of 
events by the analyses of trait distributions. Both history and ethnology seek 
to trace the course of man’s cultural development and to uncover the dynami 
forces involved in his cultural growth. In its first relationship archeology is a 
technique of historical research. This is true both in the New World, where 
we have imperfect documentation beginning only at the time of the Discovery, 
and in the Old World, where known recorded history once began in Classical 
times and where further written sources leading back to the late Fourth 
Millennium, as well as a great body of prehistoric data, have been uncovered 
by archeologists. In its second aspect archeology is a technique of ethnology. 
As such it is a study of the cultures of peoples and is an attempt to get at the 
history of various groups by an analysis of geographical and temporal differ- 
ences and changes in their cultures. Archeology, then, helps give a time depth 
to the ethnological study of those peoples for whom we have insufficient his- 
torical records, increases the documentation and ethnographic understanding 
of those groups for whom we do have records, and, within its restricted limits, 
gives an ethnological or cross-cultural view of culture and civilization at any 
given period. 

In principle the interpretations of both archeologists and ethnologists are 
similar and rest upon the same foundations. Excavation reports, for example, 
serve two functions. On the one hand they build up, insofar as possible, ethno- 
graphic reconstructions of the ways of life of given peoples at given times. On 
the other, by comparative studies they demonstrate and trace resemblances 
and differences between specific peoples and contemporaneous, antecedent, 
and subsequent groups. They also establish time relationships, trade routes, 
diffusion patterns, and other geographic connections. Thus archeologists 
operate both on an ethnographic level and also on a cross-cultural, ethnological 
level to which time differences have been added.! 

The evaluation of relationships poses identical questions to both the 
archeologist and the ethnologist. Does a specific set of similarities denote the 
all too familiar process of culture borrowing, and if so, is it the borrowing by 
both groups of people from outside sources or by one from the other? Are the 
cultures of the two groups essentially the same but modified slightly by differ- 
ing conditions or pressures? Do the cultures of both groups represent the cul- 
ture of an ancestral stock which has split in earlier times and continued to 
develop independently? Or can completely independent origin and develop- 


' Sapir, 1916; Taylor, 1948 
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ment be traced and allowed? To attempt to answer any of these questions re- 
quires not only a thorough treatment of the archeological and historical data, 
but also a careful consideration of the theoretical aspects of the processes of 
culture diffusion, development, and change, and a precise definition and 
weighting of the terms used. While the archeologist is much more limited in 
the range of his material, he has one advantage over the ethnologist in that he 
can observe at least some changes stemming from development and accultura- 
tion on a chronological basis in stratigraphic levels. He is not limited to an 
interpretation of more complete data by their geographic distributions and 
functional significance alone. When he can add time depth to his description 
of the cultures of specific historical groups, the historian, the ethnologist, and 
the archeologist all benefit. 

Before an archeologist can attempt to evaluate the significance of re- 
semblances, however, he must first establish the presence and validity of such 
resemblances by an analysis of the material, and this involves him in the in- 
herent difficulties of classification. Although it sometimes seems to be used as 
an end in itself, classification is essentially a tool which is used to break down 
and organize into units an inchoate mass of data so that these units can be 
examined and compared with each other and with similar units derived from 
other data. 

Since the archeologist is dealing for the most part with material culture 
and with interpretations based upon the circumstances of its finding, the basis 
for his classificatory schemes must necessarily rest on typology at its most 
specific level. His other interpretations are based upon progressively wider 
groupings of his narrowest levels of classification. Brew® correctly emphasizes 
the subjective nature of the process of assigning specific data to various cate- 
gories and insists that the same material can and should be classified in a 
variety of ways to suit differing purposes. 

When we get to the abstract nature of the typological or classificatory ap- 
proach we are still on solid ground, for the broader the level of the classification 
the higher is the level of abstraction. In both archeological and ethnological 
research it is the investigator who must analyze the data, and if his material 
falls into groups which can be isolated according to norms which exhibit group 
entities in form or function, the typological organization of his data is certainly 
justifiable. Typologic classification is implicit in every approach, and it is the 
differing levels of abstraction and the validity of the categories selected for study 
which make up the basic differences of interpretation. 

In ethnology, for example, the materials selected by the evolutionist, 
diffusionist, and environmentalist schools of thought may be more obvious 
but the approaches through configuration, pattern, and theme,’ through the 

? Brew, 1946, p. 49 
3 Benedict, 1946; Kluckhohn, 1941; Kroeber, 1944; Opler, 1948; Steward and Setzler, 1938; 
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recognition of functional institutions as concrete isolates of behavior and as 
integrational systems of cultural response,* and through basic personality for- 
mation® also require the conceptual separation of units for comparison and 
comparative weighting. 

In archeological research the value of the material depends in large part 
upon the nature of the specific data or artifacts under analysis. Here we are 
dealing with the number of possibilities of variation in the group of artifacts 
under discussion and with interrelated conditioning factors such as technology 
or level of knowledge, psychology, environmental needs, material, tradition, 
group aesthetics, and the like. 

From its inception in terms of need or drive any artifact presents in- 
numerable possibilities with regard to the ultimate form which it will take. Its 
development is conditioned by a series of factors such as utility, materials 
available, material chosen, technological processes known to the group or 
individual, particular manner of use, customary or traditional patterns, or a 
pattern observed elsewhere and considered worthy of imitation. Each of 
these influences presents a series of choices, and each choice made progressively 
narrows the possible range of variation until the shape of the individual arti- 
fact is finally determined. This process is not necessarily a conscious one. 

The making of an axe, for example, may start with the need of a cutting 
tool to fell a tree. The first choice may be between an axe and a saw if the use 
of a serrated edge is known. Of the materials available, let us assume that 
stone is selected, and the choice of serpentine, which is tougher than flint, 
imposes a technique of grinding rather than one of chipping. The next series 
of limitations may depend upon whether the axe is to be used in the hand or 
hafted and, if hafted, whether by binding, split stick hafting, sleeve hafting 
like that of the Swiss Lake Dwellers, or whether socketing of the axe-head is 
known and is customarily used. When these choices have been made, the num- 
ber of possible variations has been drastically restricted, and the patterns 
habitual to the group and the experience and taste of the individual determine 
the final form. 

This same concept of determinism through a series of choices or factors 
which progressively limit the number of possible variations’ can also be applied 
to the development of forms and structures in nonmaterial culture® and to the 
development of personality. On the other hand, although each additional 
factor increases the possible range of individual variation within a group or 
category, it has a restricting effect when applied to individual phenomena, 
personalities, or artifacts, and limits the possible number of variations in their 
ultimate form. Since this concept thus accounts for broad similarity, local 


* Malinowski, 1944. 5 Kardiner, 1939; 1945; Linton, 1945. 
® Rouse, 1939, pp. 18 ff. 7 Goldenweiser, 1913. 
§ Steward, 1936; 1949, p. 3. * Kardiner, 1939. 1945: Linton, 1945 
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divergence, and individual irregularity, it provides an extremely useful 
analytic tool. . 

Within a category the range of possible variation is merely an extension of 
the trait and trait complex concept on one hand and of functional integra- 
tional grouping on the other. Here again we have subjective evaluation ap- 
plied to classification, and the question again becomes one of degree or level of 
abstraction. Since the ethnologist has a much wider range of material at his 
disposal, he frequently does not have to break his material into categories as 
refined as those of the archeologist. When certain specific items such as the 
type of paddle handle’’ or outrigger binding" become germane to his argu- 
ment, however, his typology is on the same abstraction level as that of the 
archeologist, although he may be in a position to add nonmaterial corollaries 
such as attitudes and specific functions. 

The crux of the matter lies in the artificial distinction between a trait and a 
trait complex. The fallacy seems to lie in regarding the trait as the smallest 
cultural unit. Actually if we regard the cultural trait as a cultural molecule we 
find that it too can be further atomized, and that different culture “‘traits”’ 
have different degrees of complexity. When we get to this point we find that 
every so-called culture trait is in itself actually a trait complex, and that the 
distinction between a trait and a trait complex is merely a question of how a 
specific item is used in a specific context by a specific investigator for a specific 
purpose. 

If we take Spier’s Sun Dance study” as an example, the Sun Dance can 
be considered as a trait in the larger framework of the culture area approach 
to the Plains Indians, or as an element of the horse, buffalo, and religious 
complexes. On the other hand, it can be considered as a trait complex in its 
own right and Spier treats it on that level. When the Sun Dance is broken 
down into its components," such as the making of the pledge, the cutting of 
the pole, the torture element, and the use of bundles, each item can in turn 
be considered as a trait complex of a more restricted kind. The distributional 
analysis of the Sun Dance as a study of diffusion does not require it, however, 
so further atomization becomes unnecessary for this particular purpose. An 
investigator who wished to probe into specific functional relations would be 
forced to carry his classification to more detailed levels. 

The typology used in archeological analysis represents a comparable ap- 
proach. Since the materials have a narrower range, the specific nature of the 
classification is merely that of the trait complex applied on a more restricted 
scale. Each artifact should therefore be considered as representative of a trait com- 
plex. Because of the circumstances in which it was found many traits or ele- 
ments and many ideas associated with it or fundamental in its production can- 
0 Dixon, 1928, pp. 211-212; Schmidt, 1939, p. 51 " Dixon, 1928, pp. 75-105 
? Spier, 1921. 8 Lowie, 1915; 1919. 
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not be ascertained, and its classification must depend upon only those factors 
which can be defined or at least recognized. Essentially the validity of a type 
thus established rests on the number and degree of intragroup resemblances 
and intergroup differences a/ that level of classification. 

By way of illustration let us compare Mousterian and Aurignacian points 
On a relatively generalized level these can be distinguished on the basis of 
flake and blade technology. On the next level we can separate the blade points 
into burin or graver types from the chipped Aurignacian points as exhibiting 
different blade technologies. The distinction between Font Robert, Gravette, 
and Bec de Perroquet points is on a still more refined level in which the 
criterion is one of form rather than technology, and the similarities and differ- 
ences are assessed by the recurrence of patterns which may well be associated 
with differences of function and with geographically localized tradition. To 
attempt to establish the validity of the Gravette point as a type by comparing 
it to a Mousterian point would be fallacious, for the two are on completely 
different levels of classification. While the time and culture settings of the 
objects are different, it is the level of abstraction that is the vital factor in 
such distinctions 

When we come to the interpretation of our classified materia] and consider 
the relative weightings to be given our categories we are confronted by the 
same series of problems. Kluckhohn™ poses very pertinent questions concern- 
ing the taxonomy of Southwestern archeology when he asks what and how 
many criteria are necessary to establish one culture as distinct from another. 
This immediately brings us back to our starting point, namely: what is the 
archaeologist trying to do? The answer, it would seem, lies in the limitations 
of what he can do with what evidence he has at hand from specific sites in 
specific regions. What is the degree of complexity and variation in the mate- 
rials which he has? How good a sample of the culture as a whole can he presume 
this assemblage of data to be? Can he assume in this instance an environ- 
mental conditioning which would account for many resemblances with other 
data by diffusion patterns within a culture area? Or can he discern a diffusion 
of cultural factors through political dominance such as is found in the Hittite 
periods of Cilicia and North Syria? Or do the resemblances suggest a similar 
cultural tradition in both groups? Or do the differences suggest different origins 
and traditions of long standing? 

As a matter of fact, we can make no rigid definition of what constitutes a 
difference between cultures as wholes unless we are willing to ignore the very 
diverse forces which cause and influence the development of individual cul- 
tures and revert to the fixed stage concept of the most extreme evolutionists. 
Then, by association and interpolation, it should be possible to lay down rigid 

4 Kluckhohn, Reiter et al., 1938, pp. 30-48. 

‘6 Contenau, 1934; Garstang, 1930; Goldman, 1937; 1938; 1940. 
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rules for such a definition by classification, though it is difficult to see how 
this could be achieved. 
In both archeology and ethnology the principles termed by the Kuliurkreis 


school as “‘criteria of quality, quantity, and continuity’ are basic everyday 
tools of assessment and classification not only of traits or details but of pro- 
gressively larger and more abstract categories. Subjective judgment enters, 
however, in the evaluation of actual material or data as to the degrees of 
similarity or relationship. This judgment is in turn affected by underlying as- 
sumptions on the part of the analyzer. Further grounds for disagreement or 
challenge lie not only in the acceptance or rejection of the durability of non- 
related trait adhesion, but also in the question of whether the interpretations 
are on the same levels of abstraction as the categories or units of data from 
which they are drawn. These are the considerations which invalidate much of 
Menghin’s work" and which bring many of the Kuliurkreis school’s formula- 
tions into serious question. . 

It is not so much the methodological principles enunciated by Schmidt 
that are vulnerable to attack, but rather it is the basic assumptions underlying 
the interpretations made from them. The same data can be and are analyzed 
by the same methods, but they can be and are interpreted and synthesized 
differently. 

While ethnologists follow a roughly similar practice, archeologists have 
been more extreme in applying the term ‘“‘culture’’ in its more specific sense 
to unexpressed levels of classification. Each layer in a stratified site is tenta- 
tively called a separate culture, at least until it can be related to earlier or later 
levels within the same excavation or to layers with a similar content in other 
sites or areas. Similarly objects found in an unstratified layer are classed 
separately until relationships suggesting a fundamental unity with a larger 
group can be found. 

In this regard the McKern'® classificatory concept of focus and aspect is an 
attempt to relegate culture resemblances to categories expressive of differing 


» however, demonstrate the in- 


degrees of abstraction. Brew'® and Rouse,” 
adequacy of this particular approach in that it ignores in large part both the 
time factor and the forces which make for culture development. 

In both ethnological and archeological usage, then, the employment of the 
term “‘culture’’ in its specific sense must be considered in terms of the con- 
stellation of data or grouping to which it is applied; and where areas and rela- 
tionships are not sufficiently worked out, as is the case in nearly every in- 
stance, the exact level of abstraction can be implied although it cannot be 
clearly stated. The terminology of the physical sciences gives us an analogous 
concept. It is the phrase “unit of measurement” rather than the more sharply 

6 Schmidt, 1939, pp. 143 ff. '7 Menghin, 1931. 18 McKern, 1939. 

'’ Brew, 1946 pp. 51-52. *° Rouse, 1939, pp. 138 ff. 
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defined meter, foot, and watt, that is on the same level of abstraction as cul- 
ture, trait, and trait complex. Albeit the terms culiure and (trait are admittedly 
not sharp in their focus, they are extremely useful tools. 

It must also be pointed out that the interpretation of apparent relation- 
ships between groups of data, whether archeological or ethnological, cannot be 
assessed on too rigid a schematological basis, for the weightings of factors 
must differ from culture to culture as regards the place the criteria occupy in 
relation to the total repertoire and value attitudes of each culture group. 
Brew’s*' objection to the identification of cultures and peoples by single 
characteristic traits is schematologically sound, but as long as the term culture 
is applied to groupings on different levels of classification, any designation 
which clearly differentiates the group, whether by site, area, continuity, or 
distinctive character, seems justifiable. There is a vast difference between an 
identifying name and a classificatory pigeonhole. 

Among the labels at which Brew levels his criticism is that of the ‘Bell 
Beaker People.” To the European archeologist, however, this term immedi- 
ately connotes a series of graves which are found scattered over a wide section 
of Europe. These graves exhibit a remarkable degree of uniformity, not only 
in their pottery which is distinctive in technique of manufacture and material, 
in form, and in decoration, but also in the presence of copper at a time when 
it was not common in the areas in which the graves are found, in the typical 
forms of the copper weapons, in the characteristic types of stone work such as 
the archers’ brassards, as well as in the physical types of the skeletons and in 
the relatively isolated and intrusive occurrence of the graves. These burials, 
in other words, show a distinct unity in content, occurrence, and, within 
sufficiently narrow limits, in time. Any name applied to this group would, 
with usage, bring to mind the association of all these factors, and the singling 
out of a striking characteristic to which an exclusive descriptive, mnemonic 
term can be applied seems to have considerable merit. 

In the same manner many ethnologically described cultures or groups are 
designated by labels expressing different concepts. Thus a reference to the 
Pueblo Indians implies a classification dependent upon house structure but in 
reality denotes a diversity of peoples with broad similarity in their way of life. 
They are subdivided on the basis of their linguistic differences, and within 
these linguistic divisions further classification is by village unit and by con- 
sciousness of kind. Other classifications are referred to as the Cattle Cultures 
of Africa (economic), the Tasmanians and Andaman Islanders (geographic), 
the Plains Indians (environmental), Arabs, Bantu, and Iroquois (linguistic), 
Negrito and Pygmy (physical type). Here again, while the terms used are 
readily understood and for the most part imply the limits of the group, they 


*! Brew, 1946, p. 57. See also Schmidt, 1939, p. 301. 
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do not necessarily specify the level of abstraction on which each division is 
made. 

The questions posed by typologic terminology automatically bring up the 
whole subject of the relative weightings of factors with which we are dealing. 
In an archeological constellation which may be limited by both time and 
space, the assessment must be made in terms of the number of factors present, 
and on their degree of complexity. 

Childe’s term “Battle Axe cultures” as applied to certain late neolithic 
groups in Central and Northern Europe, for example, seems only partly 
justifiable, for a battle axe is a relatively simple form, readily diffused both in 
idea and in essence, and, in the Near East at least, of long duration.” If we 
accept his thesis that the stone battle axe was derived from a Mesopotamian 
metal form and was brought into Northern Europe by immigrants from the 
Pontic Plain or the Caucasus™ we still find it taken over by a wide variety 
of peoples at that time and actually, therefore; it has little definition except as 
a trait. In his newest version of The Dawn of European Civilizalion,* however, 
Childe has recognized this weakness and points to a few other traits which in 
shifting patterns do seem to suggest a complex implying a vague relationship 
between the groups. These associations, however, are not always clearcut or 
consistent. And although it is quite possible that the archeologica] constella- 
tions may represent groups of warlike steppe nomads, Hawkes’ term ‘‘The 
Warrior Cultures,’ based on an even less verifiable assumption and used on 
an even wider scale, is even less definite and consequently approaches the 
ultimate in terminological formlessness. 

In the archeology of Neolithic Europe the recognition of local groups for 
those periods when different peoples held themselves distinct is based in large 
part on pottery. At the close of the Neolithic, just prior to the advent of the 
Bell Beaker People, there seems to have been a climatic change with a resultant 
thinning of the forests. This factor, combined with population pressures and 
perhaps other stimuli, caused a period of intense expansion by all of the 
isolated groups, and a mingling of pecples and a blending of ceramic types took 
place. The consequence of this process was the loss of more restricted local 
styles and the emergence on a broader geographic level of fused elements which 
gradually developed into characteristic patterns. In the Bronze Age, then, the 
pottery had become more widely standardized within each given period and 
the major recognition factor is shifted to burial customs, that is the Tumuli 
and Urnfield Cultures; while time differentiation and more specific local recog- 
nition are both on the basis of bronze and, to some extent, ceramic typology. 


*® Childe, 1925, pp. 228 fi.; 1929a, p. 159; 1929b, p. 177; 1939, pp. 168-169. 
*3 Childe, 1925, pp. 150-151; 1947, pp. 172 ff 

24 Childe, 1947, pp. 146 ff. 

» Hawkes, 1940, pp. 217 ff., 232 ff., 257 ff., et 
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Now pottery makes an excellent typological index. To the ethnologist the 
pottery of a group—or at least an individual pot—represents a trait. To the 
archeologist who must make the most of his more limited material, a pottery 
type expresses a trait complex. Normally it brings into play more elements 
and allows for more possibilities in variation than almost any other object 
with which he has to deal. It is this aspect, even more than its quantity and 
relative indestructibility, that renders pottery of such inestimab!‘e archeologi- 
cal value. 

A brief and incomplete resumé of the elements to be considered in analyzing 
a single decorated pot will clarify this position. It must be remembered that 
each element cited represents a considerable number of possible variations. 
These include: 1) material and temper, 2) method of construction, 3) type and 
degree of firing, 4) basic technical treatment of surface, 5) total form, 6) form 
and technique of base, 7) form and technique of body, 8) form and technique 
of rim, 9) adjuncts (handles, Jugs, etc.), their type, position and number, 10) 
techniques of decoration, 11) style of decoration, and 12) patterns of decora- 
tion. 

If we are extremely conservative and allow an average of only five varia- 
tions for each of these divisions (the actual possibilities are much greater), the 
total number of possible combinations equals 5” and the stability of a few 
types within a given stratum or area thus becomes of inestimable diagnostic 
value. Here again, however, an over-refinement of classification can defeat its 
own purpose, and a difference or similarity in only one character may not be 
sufficient to establish a valid new category. 

With a few exceptions such as specialized funerary pottery or a developed 
industrialized craft (such as occurs in the Cypriote Iron Age Level at Tarsus 
where it is evidenced by a battery of kilns**) the actual form, style, and decora- 
tion of a pot, within rather wide limits, makes relatively little difference in its 
use. Where pottery is a household art and where functional conditioning of 
form is slight, the adherence to patterns must be attributed to conservatism 
of aesthetic tradition. As such the actual shape and decoration of a pot is of 
no real importance in the larger cultural framework, and it is just this lack 
of importance combined with an attitude of subconscious feeling of what is 
aesthetically right which renders it stable and not likely to rapid change even 
under conditions of contact, mingling, or political dominance by groups with 
differing ceramic traditions. In the Marschwitz and Protoaunjetitz ceramics,” 
for instance, the survival of elements from groups with different pottery tradi- 
tions can be recognized in the blended types. It is paradoxical that the funda- 


*6 Goldman, 1937, pp. 271-272; 1938, pp. 40-41. 
27 Childe, 1925, pp. 190 ff.; 1929a, pp. 223 ff.; 1939, pp. 159 ff.; Schranil, 1928, pp. 86 ff.; 
Stocky, 1929, pp. 101, 173 ff. 
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mental lack of importance of pottery style within a cultural framework should 
provide just those qualities which make it of paramount importance for 
archeological analysis. 

With these ideas in mind we can return to the use of ceramic style as a 
culture-group label. Where it can be legitimately used as a mark of local dis- 
tinction within a given time period it seems justifiable to employ it in a 
terminological way. Care must be taken, however, to limit the use of such 
terms so that they apply only to those groups actually meant. 

Following the earlier works of Childe,** Coon?’ has used the term “‘Corded”’ 
to identify several neolithic groups who used cord impression to decorate their 
pottery. Coon has transferred this term and has applied it to a physical type 
found in association with this technique of pottery decoration and character- 
istic of the geographic area in which it occurs. Since race and culture are not 
generally coterminous this application of the term may be challenged, even 
though, in this instance, the apparent correspondence of culture and physical 
type is probably significant. 

The taxonomic use of the term Corded, moreover, has led to a great deal of 
confusion and, since shifting values have been applied to it, it must be re- 
assessed. Childe has pointed out that originally the term Corded Ware was 
applied only to the Saxo-Thuringian complex.*® In Bohemia, for example, the 
“Corded” pottery belongs to this group and is obviously intrusive.” If Childe 
is here interpreted correctly, his earlier use of the term “Corded” was inter- 
changeable with ‘Battle Axe Cultures” and applied to all groups who in late 
neolithic times employed this technique; and this more or less included all of 
the groups which he tentatively derives from South Russia.* Now a detailed 
analysis of these groups shows sharp differentiations in pottery style, grave 
type, pattern of life, and type of settlement. In this context the application 
of only one element in pottery decoration—and in many of these groups a rela- 
tively unimportant one at that—to a generalized classification is fallacious. 
This one element in the pottery complex and the use of the battle axe may 
well represent trait diffusion rather than true cultural identity. In other words, 
when Childe used the term ‘‘Corded” he was applying it to people of presum- 
ably similar geographic origin and quite probably of similar linguistic stock 
but whose surviving material culture, which is after all our only means of 
recognition, shows a marked degree of diversity with only a few similar traits. 
The use of such a slight cultural trait as a taxonomic label with which to bind 


*8 Childe, 1925, pp. 234 ff.; 1929a, pp. 145 ff 
2° Coon, 1939, pp. 82, 85, 107-109 ff. 

” Childe, 1925, pp. 234 ff.; 1947, p. 167. 
 Schranil, 1928, p. 71 ff.; Stocky, 1929, pp. 88 ff 
® Childe, 1925, pp. 288 ff.; 1929a, pp. 145 ff. 
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them together seems unfortunate. Coon’s “Corded type,” on the other hand, 
shows consistency as to type and distribution, although it may transcend the 
geographical limits of the cultures referred to by this term. 

In his more recent work* Childe replaces his more generalized use of 
“Corded” by “‘Battle Axe Cultures” which he has employed interchangeably 
and which he recognizes as only partly satisfactory. He also drops the “‘Corded 
Beaker” designation. In this latter term we again have a taxonomic difficulty 
in that there is considerable latitude in the use of the word beaker. If we ac- 
cept the Central European type of beaker with round body, high cylindrical 
neck marked by horizontal bands of real or imitated cord impression as the 
true “‘Corded Beaker,” the term then makes a good taxonomic label for the 
Saxo-Thuringian complex,™ for in this instance the basic type is well marked 
and its distribution is roughly coterminous with people whose other culture 
elements make up a reasonably consistent constellation. The corded beaker 
thus becomes a clearcut index fossil, whereas the mere occurrence of cord im- 
pression is inadequate as a diagnostic unless related to pattern and form. Ii, 
however, we include as “‘Corded Beakers” the neckless varieties from other 
areas, the term “‘Corded Beaker People” also loses its diagnostic value. 

The wide extent of cord impression over and beyond the Saxo-Thuringian 
complex renders the older restricted application of the term Corded to this 
specific group both misleading and fallacious. Childe’s® present subdivision 
of his more generalized Battle Axe complex into regional foci makes much 
better sense, but even here he finds that additional labeling by association is 
necessary, as in the Swedish-Finnish Boat-Axe Culture, the Separate Grave 
Culture of Jutland, the Saxo-Thuringian or ‘‘Classical”’ Corded Ware Culture, 
and the Galician and East Prussian Corded Ware cultures. 

In our discussion of classification, the point was made that standardized 
weightings of criteria cannot be established for the comparison of categories 
unless some characteristic is arbitrarily chosen for a total, rigid, overschema- 
tized, and therefore unsatisfactory, classification. In both archeological and 
ethnological studies similarities and dissimilarities must be assessed on the 
strength of likenesses and differences actually present in the data under 
analysis, whatever may be the level of abstraction, rather than by the degree 
of conformity to a preconceived and arbitrary scale of values as exhibited by 
independent sets of data. 

Even in specific material such as pottery, the isolation of types does not 
rest on a standard set of criteria, for there is a marked variation in degree and 
kind of difference between the ceramics of distinct localities and periods. Thus 
different weightings must be given to the various ceramic characteristics. In 
one archeological sequence, for example, the major determinants of change 

Childe, 1939, pp. 144 ff.; 1947, pp. 146 fi 
' Childe, 1925, p. 234; 1939, pp. 158 ff.; 1947, pp. 147, 166 fi 
% Childe, 1939, pp. 144 fi.; 1947, pp. 146 ff. 
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or difference may revolve about shape, in another about the mechanical treat- 
ments of surface, and in still another about the style, technique, and pattern 
of decoration. This general principle also holds for other archeological data 
such as house types, metal work, art remains, bone and stone artifacts, or 
even the remains of plants and animals, whether wild or under domestication. 

Thus in the comparative analyses of culture complexes, cultures, trait 
complexes, and traits, whether in archeology or ethnology, we find that the 
elements which make up the conceptual units appear in shifting patterns, and 
that the greater the degree of complexity, the greater the number and the 
more unpredictable the direction of the variations. Consequently, the more 
complex the units being treated the greater the weight which can be given to 
numerous close resemblances.* The larger the conceptual unit, on the other 
hand, the higher is the level of abstraction, and the fewer and more generalized 
are the criteria that can be used.*” 

In this sense we find that archeology parallels ethnology not only in its 
use and interpretation of actual material but in broader aspects as well. In 
Europe, for example, the culture area concept can be applied for almost any 
period. The peninsulae of Iberia, Italy and Greece are geographically isolated 
into separate areas and, apart from imports and certain exceptions, such as 
the Thessalian Neolithic which belongs to the East European painted ware 
sphere, and certain intrusions from the north into north and central Italy, they 
show rather marked differences and belong primarily to the Mediterranean 
area. The northern and western fringes of Europe show isolation from the 
main stream of cultural development as well as modification caused by sea- 
borne diffusions such as that of the early megalith builders and later that of 
the Vikings. They are marginal to the main area in which major influxes and 
developments took place, and in many respects the west in particular seems 
to have withered on the vine. 

The central and eastern portions of Europe, however, permitted movement 
and contact both westward and eastward via the Danube-Rhine and Northern 
Plain thoroughfares, and the amber route completed the network from north 
to south. Not only in the Paleolithic but from the early Neolithic at least into 
Protohistoric times, the main body of Europe exhibited a generalized level of 
civilization or cultural development which was marked more by regional 
specialization than by essential differences in advancement and retardation. 

Within this culture area and its subdivisions the modifying processes of 
migration and diffusion are clearly traceable. In the early Neolithic, people 
with incised and stroked pottery can be followed as they moved from Bohemia 
westward to the lower Rhine, and influxes of other groups with painted pot- 
tery came from Eastern Europe via the Transylvanian passes and the Danube 
drainage system. In the later Neolithic the expansion of local groups such as 


% Schmidt, 1939. 37 Steward, 1949, 
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the Michelsberg, Saxo-Thuringian Corded Beaker People, and the northern 
groups around the Baltic Sea which are frequently identified as the Battle Axe 
or Corded people is traceable. These movements are in general followed by 
periods of fusion during the early part of the Bronze Age, and a second cycle 
of movement and cultural blending follows in the Middle and Late Bronze 
Age. Much the same pattern appears again in the Iron Age and in the Proto- 
historic periods.** 

While there are regional differences due to local conservatism of tradition, 
these can be considered in the nature of cultural sub-areas. In general, however, 
the bulk of Europe conforms to the definition of a large culture area in that at 
given time periods it exhibits a fairly uniform level of civilization; in that it is 
delimited by geographical boundaries and by transitional and peripheral zones 
of culture such as Macedonia, the Alps, and the west and northwest coasts; 
and, perhaps even more, in that it displays extended routes of interior com- 
munication which allow for the rapid diffusion of new elements.*® 

In the Western Hemisphere the culture area concept in archeology, as 
distinct from the recognized historic and ethnologic culture areas, is emerging 
in the recognition of a Meso-American Sphere,‘ and also in Bennett’s* in- 
terpretation of co-traditions in South America. The same thing is implied in 
Ford and Willey’s® paper on the archeology of the Southeastern United States, 
where the importance of the interior riverine routes of diffusion is stressed. 


SUMMARY 


In both archeology and ethnology synthesis plays a fundamental role. The 
procedures consist of analyses of data with a view to recognizing both dia- 
chronic and synchronic correlations or structural regularities, the testing of 
their validity, and the interpretation of causal relationships which are at best 
merely judgments of probability. Apart from the attempted reconstruction of 
the way of life of specific peoples at specific times, the very close relationship 
between archeology and ethnology is not always obvious. However, an ex- 
amination of the theoretical bases of interpretation in the two fields demon- 
strates clearly that although the archeologist is forced to deal with more 
restricted data than the ethnologist and although the value attitudes of most 
of the peoples under consideration cannot be assessed, the assumptions, 
postulates, and techniques of interpretation are virtually identical. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


8 Childe, 1929a; 1947; Hawkes, 1940; Schranil, 1928; Stocky, 1929; Tompa, 1937. 

8° The writer first outlined an application of culture area dynamics to European prehistory 
in a paper read at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association in 1949. A 
more detailed treatment than is here presented is being prepared for publication. 

* Armillas, in Bennett, 1948. " Bennett, 1948. * Ford and Willey, 1941. 
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SocIAL CLASss IN AMERICA—A CRITICAL REVIEW 
| By WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT 
I. THE ENIGMA OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

MERICAN society presents the enigma that despite great differentials in 
wealth, prestige and power, there are no clearly marked social classes. 
This was first suggested by de Tocqueville;' was made explicit by Bryce.? The 


sociologists have, from the beginning, struggled with the problem, and in the 
past decade students of the other social disciplines have attacked it. The most 

recent efforts of W. Lloyd Warner and his associates, especially in Social Class 
in America,*® by Richard Centers in his Psychology of Social Classes,‘ and less 


pretentious works such as Wheeler’s Social Stratification in a Plains Com- 
munity® and Stendler’s Children of Brasstown*® evoke the present critical re- 
view of the problem. Further, class analysis has recently appeared in Life,’ and 
Harpers ;* its implications have been discussed by educators® and by at least 
the psychologically oriented portion of the medical profession.'® 

The present essay appears in lieu of a review of three books: Warner- 
Meeker-Eells, Centers, and Wheeler. It is an endeavor to examine the theoreti- 
cal and empirical evidence of social class in American society, with emphasis 


regarding the American social scene. 

Here, in Bryce’s words, is the enigma: 

There is no rank in America, that is to say, no external and recognized stamp, 
marking a man as entitled to any special privileges, or to deference or respect from 
others. No man is entitled to think himself better than his fellows... . 

The total absence of rank and universal acceptance of equality do not, however, 
prevent the existence of grades and distinctions which, though they find no tangible 
expression, are sometimes as sharply drawn as in Europe.” 


Great differentials in wealth, sharply drawn distinction in status, but no 
classes. Yet virtually every social scientist who has attacked the problem of 
the American social organization has asserted a class system. Such a con- 
sensus, if it be one, suggests Bryce is either wrong or outmoded. But the 
variation in definitions of the concept and content of classes in America re- 
veals that this unity is spurious. 


‘ de Tocqueville, 1882. 2 Bryce, 1899, 3 Warner, Meeker and Eells, 1949. 
* Centers, 1949, 5 Wheeler, 1949. ® Stendler, 1949 
7 Life Magazine, 1949. 8 Lynes, 1949. 
® Numerous references, of which the following will exemplify: A. Davis and Havighurst, 
1949. Warner, 1948. Havighurst and Russell, 1945. Janke and Havighurst, 1945. Junker and 
Loeb, 1942. 
© Reusch, 1946, 1948A, 1948B. “ Bryce, op. cit., Vol. IT, p. 752. 
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Il. VARIETIES OF CLASS ANALYSIS 


The efforts to determine the class structure of the United States may be 
divided into the following categories: 


1. Theoretical formulation by sociologists 
a) General theoretical works of earlier systematic analysts of society. 
b) Current efforts (1935 to the present) to define and differentiate the concepts 
dealing with social structure. 
. Community analysts, chiefly anthropological. 
a) The general group—community studies by a variety of persons starting with 
the Lynds. 
b) The Warner group—W. Lloyd Warner and his associates. 
Attitude and opinion analysis. 
Level of living studies. 


Economic analysis of class differences and definitions of the fiscal élite. 


Space precludes the discussion of the theoretical statements on class in 
America, but a number of references to more recent works will be found in the 
bibliography.” Early American sociologists’ views of social class were de- 
scribed by Page." 


Ill. THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH 


The anthropological approach has been, in the best tradition of the dis- 
cipline, a thorough-going empirical one. Leaving aside such semi-popular and 
generalized accounts as those of Mead“ and Gorer," all the anthropologists 
have based their analysis on the study of the single community. The study of 
the community has deep roots in sociology, starting with an excellent one by 
James Williams’ under the guidance of Giddings at the turn of the century. 
Agricultural publications are replete with such studies, the best of which are in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ Culture of a Contemporary Communily 

But the anthropological investigations were initiated by the Lynds,'* whose 
book was introduced by the late Clark Wissler, and explicitly espoused ‘‘the 
approach of the cultural anthropologist.’’ The many studies that followed can, 

2 Benoit-Smullyan, 1944; Brooks, 1946; K. Davis, 1942; K. Davis and Moore, 1946; Gold- 
hamer and Shils, 1939; Gordon, 1947; Gordon, 1949: Marshall, 1934: McConnell, 1942: Parsons, 
1940; Speier, 1936; Warner, 1936. 

13 Page, 1940. 4 Mead, 1942. % Gorer, 1948. % Williams, 1906. 

17 These studies, under the direction of Carl C. Taylor, were designed to show the culture of 
rural communities under varying degrees of urbanization. They include the following: (1) El 
Cerrito, N.M. (Leonard and Loomis, 1941), (2) Sublette, Kansas (Bell, 1942), (3) Landaff, N.H. 
(MacLeish and Young, 1942), (4) Old Order Amish of Lancaster, Penna. (Kollmorgan, 1942), (5) 
Irwin, Ia. (Moe and Taylor, 1942), and (6) Harmony, Ga. (Wynn, 1943). 

18 Lynd and Lynd, 1929; 1936. 
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for the sake of convenience, be divided into (a) those which have been prose- 
cuted by Warner, or under his direction or inspiration, and (b) those inde- 
pendent of Warner. Among the latter group is the pioneer effort of Bell,’ 
the ethnically oriented work of Elin Anderson,” and the two Mississippi 
studies by Dollard*' and Powdermaker.” The Useems and Pierre Tangent™ 
analyzed stratification directly in a very small community; Whyte™ treated 
related problems in an urban setting. Most recent are the study by West® and 
myself.” 

Warner’s work began with the elaborate study of Newburyport, on which 
four volumes have appeared in the 


7 He and his stu- 
dents have since investigated the South,** the urban Negro,”* and the Middle- 
western communities.*® Social Class in America is a textbook on Warner’s 


Yankee City Series. 


methodology, with particular reference to the Middlewestern studies. Two 
other studies apparently owe their inspiration to Warner.* There have also 
been countless articles, based upon the Warner hypothesis, on education, 
work, personality, psychosomatic medicine and the like. 

The anthropologist’s study of the community is a transference of the study 
of the tribe; the continuation ot a custom with deep functional roots in anthro- 
pological ideo'ogy. The custom stems from the insistence that aspects of socia] 
behavior must be seen in their interrelationships with one another. Thus the 
need for a delimitation that allows for a wide sweep of social phenomena 
within a range sufficiently narrow for comprehensive coverage. The implicit 
analogy of community to tribe has theoretical assumptions which have not 
been faced by the students in the field. The tribe is the universe of general 
orientation for the individual in simple societies; the village plays a similar 
role in the folk cultures of Latin America, China and Ireland. Linton’s distinc- 
tion between ‘‘universals’”’ and “specialties” is no denial of this. But the 
cavalier assumption that “most of the people in the United States identify 


939 


themselves with their community” is not demonstrated; it is rather belied by 


19 Bell, 1934. 20 FE. Anderson, 1937. * Dollard, 1937. 


2 Powdermaker, 1939. 2% Useem, Tangent, and Useem, 1942. 
* Whyte, 1943. * West (Withers), 1945. % Goldschmidt, 1946; 1947. 


27 Vol. I, Warner and Lunt, 1941; Vol. II, Warner and Lunt, 1942; Vol. III, Warner and 
Srole, 1945, and Vol. IV, Warner and Low, 1947. 

28 A. Davis, Gardner, and Gardner, 1941. 

29 Drake and Cayton, 1945; A. Davis and Havighurst, 1947; A. Davis and Dollard, 1940; 
Sutherland, 1942. 

3° Warner, 1949; Havighurst and Taba, 1949; Hollingshead, 1949; Flint (Junker), 1940 

3t Wheeler, op. cit.; Stendler, op. cit. The Wheeler study uses two techniques for determining 
class structure: rating of families by informants, and use of an inventory of social characteristics 
He develops seven classes, adding a middle-middle to the Warner schema. The book has an ex 
cellent bibliography on social class in America. Stendler examined class attitudes of elementary 
school children. 
% Warner, Meeker and Eells, op. cit., p. 226. 
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the extreme geographic mobility of the American people. It seems far more 
likely that the individual is oriented primarily toward his occupational group; 
clearly so for the higher echelons, and demonstrated to be among the lower 
economic brackets by Bakke.™ 

A further assumption in the tribal analogy is that the community repre- 
sents the American culture (or some major regional segment) in microcosm. 
This assumption underlies such a name as Middletown, and indeed the Lynds 
are constantly quoted to indicate the American pattern. It is also implicit in 
the pseudonyms Cottonville, Plainville, Yankee City, and Jonesville.* The 
objection to this assumption has two facets. One is the extrapolation from one 
community to others in the region or nation. This problem has been posed, 
but never fully met. We are not clearly told, for instance, whether the upper- 
upper class in Yankee City is one with the upper-upper of Old City. The 
Warner studies imply as much, yet we know what short shrift Middlewestern 
upper-upper would receive among the proper Bostonians. 

But extrapolation is not the crucial point. More important, one cannot view 
the community as a microcosm, however uniform the smaller communities 
might appear or however universally their social classes extend, because the 
community is but a part of a total culture with a generalized organization. And 
the upper and socially most significant strata are not represented on the local 
level, but in the urban centers, particularly New York and Washington. The 
influences of these communities are a very real and increasingly potent force 
in matters of everyday life. 

Powdermaker, West and I have avoided the worst errors implicit in this 
orientation. Powdermaker® recognizes the relation of Cottonville to the domi- 
nant external factors of the cotton South. I attacked the problem more directly, 
recognizing the horizontal social intercourse within the social strata, the ex- 
panding social horizon of the élite and their orientation to higher county and 
state-wide social strata, and above all the direct influence of the higher ranks 
of the broader society upon the local élite of Wasco.** The important fact is 
that the local community does not represent either a miniature or a cross- 
section of the nation; that it contains no industrial leaders or international 
bankers, governors, presidents or bureau chiefs, nor any labor leaders or top 
church officials. These are crucial elements in the social structure of the nation 
of which the anthropologists have not been sufficiently cognizant. 

% Bakke, 1940. 

3 The use of pseudonyms for the community of study is itself a telling culture trait. The argu- 
ment that this is done to protect the individuals and avoid libel seems to be a rationalization. 
Neither the academic profession nor the local people are deceived. (A schoolteacher from the com- 
munity of Blu.nenthal’s Small Town Stuff told me she read a copy with the appropriate names filled 
in.) We note that the rural sociologists do not find it a necessary device while Mead used a pseu- 
donym for her acculturation study of the Omaha. I suggest this trait is a verbal manifestation of 


the anthropologists’ assumption of the broader generalization of his study. 
% Op. cit. *® Goldschmidt, 1947. Chapter 6. 
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The second tradition brought by anthropology to the study of American 
society is the use of the informant as a chief source of data. This tradition 
again stems from the character of the more usual anthropological data—the 
investigation of relatively homogeneous cultures. Even here its use has been 
criticized, and those ethnologists who know their cultures best, for example 
George Dorsey, are wary of their informants. The use of informants is a valid 
technique, but the heterogeneous composition and variegated cultural values 
of the American community present severe limitations and one must be on 
guard against its inherent dangers. Let me illustrate at some length, using 
Warner. 

Social Class in America is a handbook on the Warner method. It describes 
two basic methods: Evaluated Participation (E.P.) and Index of Status 
Characteristics (I.S.C.). The former is the more accurate, according to 
Warner; the latter easier to apply. The authors make it clear that the I.S.C., 
which uses four characteristics to determine the individual’s status (occupa- 
tion, source of income, house type and dwelling area) is derivative from the 
E.P. For instance, the four items are so weighted that the results will proximate 
those obtained on the same population by the E.P. method, so that despite 
impressive statistical handling, the validity of I.S.C. is no greater than that 
achieved by the E.P. method. This in turn consists of six techniques for class 
placement of the individual: (1) The matched agreements of several informants 
who give a social-class configuration of named social classes and assigns indi- 
viduals to the class, (2) Symbolic Placement by identification with value-laden 
symbols by informants, (3) Status Reputation of the individual’s associates, 
(4) Comparison by Informants of persons to other persons whose status has 
already been established, (5) Assignment to Class by an informant and (6) 
Institutional Membership which allies the individual with persons of estab- 
lished rank.*” In brief, the whole method rests upon the validity of the in- 
formant: 

The rating called Matched Agreement is based on an explicit effort by the in- 
formant to give an over-all status schema or social class configuration for the whole 
community. Research experience has shown that many observant and intelligent people 
in a town possess this knowledge as part of their adaptive equipment and can com 
municate it readily enough. It is a most satisfactory and rewarding technique to the 
status analyst.** 


The question, which is not raised, is whether the informants are presenting 
a social reality or whether the method selects that pattern of thought which 
coincides with the predilection of the investigator. In final analysis the method 
is without control, and there is no spokesman for those not oriented to the 
7 Warner, Meeker and Eells, op. cit., pp. 36-38, et seq. The capitalizations are those of the 
authors. The distinction between the first and fifth is technical and need not detain us, 
Ibid., p. 47. 
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dominant pattern of values. Are there really none who are so devout that to 
them the élite are the true servants of God; no craftsmen who cling to the 
value of workmanship; no scientists whose status rests on the quality of their 
intellectual achievement? Even if these divergent value systems have no social 
reality, the method cannot demonstrate the fact. In short, the informant tech- 
nique is selective and restrictive; it can yield only that which has been intro- 
duced; it can deny the heterogeneity of American life by its selectivity. 

With these strictures on method, the variant results of empirical studies 
is not surprising. Three patterns of class analysis are discernible: the multi- 
class system based upon the notion of prestige and social segregation of the 
Warner school (classically six equi-valued classes, but sometimes five or seven) ; 
a three-class system based chiefly upon cultural characteristics (but involving 
occupation and historic backgrounds) used by Powdermaker and Dollard, and 
a two-class system based chiefly upon economic position and social influence 
used by the Lynds and myself. West has made a similar basic dichotomy, but 
also discusses classes in the Warner pattern; the Useems and Tangent use a 
dichotomy in their very small community, but its basis is more nearly like 
that of Powdermaker. 

IV. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 

Social status in psychological studies is a variable which has been correlated 
with mental capacity, delinquency and reproduction. Attitude studies were 
early related to occupation, and hence with social rank.*® But the psycholo- 
gists did not make a frontal attack on the problem of class prior to the Fortune 
survey.*® The first to endeavor an orderly setting forth of the data on prestige 
and status appears to have been Raymond B. Cattell." 

Cattell objected to the use either of a single criterion for measuring status 
(such as occupation) or of a socio-economic scale, which he called ‘‘a cloud of 
particulars.’’ He divided American society into five classes: “‘upper,” “upper 
middle,” ‘‘middle,” ‘lower middle,” and ‘‘lower’’ (each subdivided into two 
grades); but does not get away from the criteria he rejects. Cattell is aware of 
the distinction between class and status, but believes there is a polarizing 
tendency by which classes tend to be separated. Kaufman studied a New York 
town to discover empirically the nature of “‘prestige classes.’’* He had four- 
teen raters or judges categorize the families of the community, on the basis 
of which categories he established ten groups. The results were correlated with 

3° Some important titles are suggestive of the problem: Hartmann, 1934; Counts, 1925; Beck- 
man, 1934; Kornhauser, 1938, 1939; Cantril, 1943; Wallace, Williams and Cantril, 1944; North 
and Hatt, 1947. 

Fortune Magazine, 1940. References to the Fortune survey, which showed Americans over 
whelmingly to identify with the “middle class” are to be found in standard sociological texts, 


giving statistical validation to the concept of the “middle class culture” of America. 
" Cattell, 1942. ® Kaufman, 1944. 
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ethnic background, occupation, formal and informal associations and many 


attitudes. 
between 


A. W. Jones® presented a series of incidents involving the clash 


“human rights” and “‘property rights” to persons of variant socio- 


economic status in the community of Akron, and received clearly differential 
replies indicative of class orientation. 


Centers’ work stems from this background of opinion and attifude studies. 


And if it can be said that the anthropologists have carried their cultural back- 


ground into the field, it should also be noted that Centers has the psychological 


bent of his confreres. Thus he views class in terms of individual identification 


and the most important class manifestation as the correlate systems of atti- 


tudes. He says: 


Social classes in their essential nature can be characterized as psychologically or 


subjectively 


based groupings defined by the allegiance of their members. Integral to this 


structuring are tendencies toward common conceptions by their members of the quali- 


fication for membership in them, tendencies toward common conceptions by their 


members of the occupation characteristics of their membership, tendencies toward 


common attitudes, beliefs and behavior in economic and political matters . . . .“ 


The psychological background also dictated the instrument of analysis. 


The Psychology of Social Classes is the detailed presentation of data obtained 


through the use of a questionnaire taken from a ‘‘quota control” sample of a 


thousand persons presumably representing the male adult native white popu- 


lation of the United States. Other reviewers have questioned both the sample 


and methodological techniques, but their objections need not detain us from 


the examination of the basic principles of the analysis. 


The schedule yielded for each informant the following types of information: 


1) socio-economic background, (2) class identification, (3) voting behavior 


(1944 presidential election), (4) evaluation and class identification of various 


occupations and (5) attitudes on (a) opportunity in America, (b) racial equal- 


ity, and (c) other social issues. As one reviewer phrased it, “he correlates the 


hell out of these variables.’’ 


Centers supplies the respondent with four alternatives for class identifica- 


tion—upper, middle, working and lower. He finds insignificant numbers 
with upper and lower identification (not over 99% between them) while about 


40% classed themselves as middle and over 50% as working. In this phrasing 


Centers has scotched further use of the For/une poll which by offering only three 


alternatives, suggested that Americans overwhelmingly consider themselves 


to be middle class. But he does not prove there are four classes since he sup- 


plied the possible choices. Indeed, he treats the data as if there were in reality 


two classes—a middle class, and a working class. Dichotomizing his other vari- 


ables, he is able to summarize his results in tables of tetrachoric correlations. 


8 Jones, 1941 " Centers, op. cit., pp. 210-211 (Italics supplied) 
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Centers finds a social class to be “‘no more nor less than whal people collec- 
lively think it is.” He finds that class identification is expressed chiefly in 
terms of occupation labels, that the occupation differentials lie between pro- 
fessional, managerial and proprietary groups on the one hand and the laboring 
group on the other, and that these two have different socio-economic attitudes 
which may be labelled as conservative and radical. 

Centers’ correlations are positive where one would expect them to be on the 
basis of general understanding of the American scene, and he offers this in 
support of his thesis on social class in America, and his own definition of socia] 
class. But he elides a crucial point; his correlations are positive but low. There 
are many in “‘upper class” occupations who vote, think and identify with the 
lower class, and vice versa. He rarely records a correlation of over .7.“° Thus 
people more often behave in the expected manner than not, but the population 
does not behave consistently with his class analysis. One would have expected 
far higher correlations than were found, and the Centers data raises severe 
doubts as to the validity of the hypothesis of an American class system. 

V. OTHER APPROACHES 

The sociologists have for many years discussed the material representations 
of status differential, which they call level of living studies. The literature on 
the subject was summarized a decade ago by William H. Sewell,*” and has 
not altered appreciably since. The use of household inventories to differentiate 
and allocate social position goes back early in sociological literature, but pre- 
cise instruments with statistical validation were developed by Chapman and 
Sims** and Chapin*® only in the mid-twenties. The basic procedure is to dis- 
cover the shortest possible list that will yield a ‘‘reliable” index of the relative 
socio-economic position of the person or family. These instruments are 
extremely useful for providing background against which to understand be- 
havior or attitudes which have status implications. They are calculated in terms 
of a purely material pattern of values, sometimes ameliorated with considera- 
tions of education or neatness. 

One economic approach to social stratification has been in terms of wealth 
or occupation. The coding of occupation status by Alba M. Edwards, has 
proved most useful because of its generic convenience rather than its trans- 
cendent verity, as it is related to census statistics and the occupation code.*” 

Another genre is the analysis of the power structures in the American econ- 

[bid., p. 78. (Centers’ italics). 

6 Centers’ Table 34 (p. 114) gives tetrachoric correlation between several class-related 
variables, some of which are duplicative by definition. Where this is not clearly the case, his fig- 


ures range to .69. Correlation between class identification and various attitudes exceed .56 only 
in one case (Table 67, p. 161). 
7 Sewell, 1940. ‘8 Chapman and Sims, 1925; Sims, 1928 


*® Chapin, 1929, 1933 50 Edwards, 1938; 1940. 
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omy. Berle and Means” first amassed statistics on the concentration of eco- 
nomic controls and the growing tendency to separate such power from capital 
investments. This was brought up to date and given more detail by the 
National Resources Committee.” Of particular importance is the analysis of 
the structure of controls, and several appendices dealing with the concentra 
tion of economic power, the interlocking character of the directorates of giant 
corporations, and the commonality of interests among the wealthy clique. 
The chart on “interlocks” of the 200 largest nonfinancial corporations is a most 
telling document on the American social structure. The same subject has 
been more recently analyzed on an international basis by Robert A. Brady,® 
and has received popular statement by James Burnham and Ferdinand 
Lundberg.® 


VI. TOWARD A DEFINITION OF CLASS 

We may accept the minimal definition that a social class is a segment of 
the community, the members of which show a common social position in a 
hierarchical ranking. Class is differentiated from status in that the latter sug- 
gests a range and continuum, while class connotes a degree of unity and some 
form of homogeneity among its members.® The definition leaves unspecified 
(a) the community of reference, (b) the basis for class homogeneity, (3) the 
basis on which class cleavages are established, and (d) the value system 
implicit in the notion of an hierarchical order. Thus, the class may be defined 
in terms of the hamlet, region or nation; the social position may be determined 
in fiscal, occupation, participational or cultural terms; the distinctions may be 
drawn by objective criteria, by opinion of others, or by self-identification, and 
the hierarchical system may be in terms of prestige, wealth or power; it may be 
a single or multiple system. In addition, social classes are not infrequently 
viewed as a heuristic taxonomic device to be used for purposes of subsequent 
analysis. 

There are serveral separate bases upon which class analysis can be and 
have been made to rest: 

1. Defined Classes—Culturally defined groups, in which classes have the objective 

reality of cultural recognition, as the castes of India or the estates of Europe. 


2. Cultural Classes—Segments having objectively divergent subcultural patterns of 
behavior. 

3. Economic Classes—Groups having basically differentiable economic activities or 
differentiable relationship to the instruments of production 

5t Berle and Means, 1932. 8 National Resources Committee, 1939 

58 Brady, 1943 4 Burnham, 1941 55 Lundberg, 1937. 


5% Momberi (1930) uses status, in translation of Stdénde, where we would now use caste. 
Modern sociologists in America generally follow the distinction as indicated, whenever they are 
aware that a distinction exists 
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4. Political Classes—Groups having differing degrees of power or authority in the 
affairs of the community. 

5. Self-Identified Classes—Groups having a unity based upon self-identification, 
and ranged in an hierarchical scale of prestige evaluation. 


Participation Classes—Groups separated on the basis of participation, where so- 
cial access is readily had between members but is forbidden, inhibited, or limited 
between groups. 


In a culture with defined classes, they will always be said to exist, even if 
they have relatively little import in social and politica] matters, just as a 
society which claims named unilateral exogamous groups will be understood 
to have clans, even if the rules are consistently broken. Classes can be asserted 
on the basis of the other criteria, but to do so is to limit the class concept for a 
particular end and meaning. If classes are to represent a system of reality in 
the organization of behavior, a concordance between the several bases should 
be formed. We suggest that a true class-organized society is one in which the 
hierarchy of prestige and status is divisible into groups each with its own 
social, economic, attitudinal and cultural characteristics and each having 
differential degrees of power in community decisions. Such groups would be 
socially separate and their members would readily identify. We may say that 
a society approaches a class system if either (a) the groups are clearly identi- 
fiable, but do not differ with respect to all the characteristics noted; or (b) 
the groups do differ in these characteristics, but are not sharply separated. 


VII. EVIDENCES FOR AN AMERICAN CLASS SYSTEM 


Before we apply this more rigid formula, it will be well to examine a series 

of generalizations on the American social system. 
1. There are differences in wealth, economic conditions, prestige and power as 

great as any found in class organized societies. 
2. Nevertheless, there is a major American credo that all persons have an equal 
opportunity. Thus, just under 90% reported to Centers that they believed their 
children had as good a chance to rise in the world as anybody else; 78% said 
that they had a good chance to get ahead in their work; while over half of the 
working class and two-thirds of the middle class believe ability is an essential 
element to mobility.*’? The credo appears also in the statement of Plainvillers 
that there were no social distinctions.™ 
The credo is supported by a high level of mobility in status. All persons either 
krow personally or know about public figures who serve as a model for such 
movement. The Davidson and Anderson*® data, while usually quoted to show 
a tendency for stability, demonstrate such movement. West and I both dis- 
covered a few mobile persons and Warner asserts the possibility. 


ww 


4. Though mobility exists, most persons remain in the economic and social status 


57 Centers, op. cit., pp. 146-148. 58 West, op. cit 
*® Davidson and Anderson, 1937. 
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to which they were born, moving neither significantly upward nor downward 

All community studies support this; the Davidson-Anderson study confirms 
it. There is a little evidence (and more logic) for the assumption that mobility 
is declining in the smaller proportion of young business leaders from humbk 
backgrounds than is found among the older business men. 

The life ways of the people vary between the upper and lower levels of this 
status hierarchy. Certain obvious differences flow from financial! abilities and 
occupational activity, but there are others not directly related to economic cir 

cumstances (e.g. the divergence in sexual behavior reported by Kinsey).™ All 
community studies have demonstrated this. 

A common system of values by which social status is measured appears to ex 

ist despite the heterogeneity of the American population. The forces favoring 
conformity are exceptionally great; the general secular character of American 
society, the urbanization of its population and consequent depersonalization of 
social relationships, and the overwhelming importance of pecuniary considera 

tions in everyday life combine to render a generically fiscal value system opera 
tive upon all major segments of the society. The jealously guarded privacy in 
financial matters requires this to be further symbolized; hence the importance 
of occupation (source of income) and expenditures (its public display). In ad 
dition, family or “background” and education or “‘culture’’ are operative in the 
more immediate spheres of the individual’s life activities. 

Subtle basic life orientations differ with social level. Davis and Dollard, and 
Davis® show the lower level of aspiration of persons of low economic position 
in contrast to the “middle-class pattern” more general in our culture. Bakke’ 

also indicated the limited matrix of social life among the poorer workers. Child 
training practices vary with status according to an inadequate but provocative 
study by Martha Ericson.“ The demands made upon children by low status 
parents are far less than those of the middle class 

Attitudes on socio-economic issues (labor, governmental assistance, “human 
rights’) vary with class, as shown by Centers and Jones. 

The high concentration of controls, at least in the economic sphere, has been 
demonstrated by the studies of the corporate enterprises and the Hearings of 
the Temporary National Emergency Committee. 

Differences in social life, attitudes and degrees of influence are related in a gen- 
eral way to the differences in economic circumstances and social status, and per 
haps less clearly to occupation, but the correlations are low, and conformity is 
imperfect. 

Class identification is frequent, as shown by the readiness of informants to iden- 
tify classes within the community (Warner), and with respect to the national 
economy (Centers). More significant evidences of the growth of conscious socio- 


® Taussig and Joslyn, 1932. (Quoted by Warner, Havighurst and Loeb, p. 153). The evi- 


dence is far from impressive, and other explanations could be offered for the observed differences 


®t Kinsey, Pomeroy and Martin, 1948, chapter 10. 


® A. Davis and Dollard, 1940; A. Davis, 1946. 8 Bakke, op. c 
* Ericson, 1947. Also Davis and Havighurst, 1947 
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economic alignments are increased unionization and voting behavior over the 
past two decades. 


These facts concerning the American social system suggest that there has 
been a consistent trend toward social differentiation and class orientation 
since Bryce reported on the American commonwealth. A class system appears 
to be emerging, though it is not yet clearly defined. This emerging pattern is 
toward four basic classes, each with its own basic cultural orientation, its own 
life ways, with differential degrees of power, and with sharply differentiated 
status. 

The smallest and most clearly established of these emerging social classes 
is an élite. It is characterized by the long-established possession of power and 
money, and by the adoption of an aristocratic orientation in its subculture 
stressing family background, leisure pursuits and the rejection of any employ- 
ment. Its endeavors to draw itself completely apart are thwarted by the great 
technological growth of America and the consequent rise of great fortunes and 
fiscal power. Its powers are undermined by the democratic procedures in 
politics and the public protection of anti-élite interests, such as unions, in the 
economic sphere. This élite is not found in each or even most communities, 
and is but a smal segment of the total social universe. 

The middle class, constituting about 40% of the population, if Centers is 
correct, is characterized by a set of values oriented toward the fiscal élite and 
by the acceptance of the thesis of absolute equality and its correlate, the 
individual’s responsibility for his own status. Its values appear to be oriented 
about money but are not, for it is subordinated to the notion of the genteel 
occupation. Middle class people prefer not to engage in physical work, but do 
not reject work as such; on the contrary, they are driven by the internalized 
demands just noted to the greatest exertions of effort. This middle class com- 
prises a broad range in income, occupation and mode of life; it has many sub- 
cultural variations according to ethnic background, region and economic activi- 
ties. In economic position its lower ranges include persons who accept office 
work in preference to menial tasks of higher pay, and thus overlaps in income 
the class below it. Its power in society is derivative from the fiscal élite and its 
voting behavior tends to be conservative in support of these values. Members 
of this class act as the élite in the local community, but are not usually a part 
of the upper group. They are rather a pseudo-élite, taking on its powers and 
social prerogatives within the narrower context of the local community. 

The third class might be called a working or laboring class, or perhaps a 
proletariat. It is a proletariat not merely because it is made up of manual 
workers, but because it rejects, or tries to reject, the middle-class ideal of eco- 
nomic advancement through individual achievement, and accepts instead an 
identification with labor and the ideal of collective action for social gains. It 
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accepts the basic desires for material comforts and wealth of the middle class 
The integration of this class is hampered by (1) the fact that its recognized 
interests run counter to those of the group having the most power, and thus 
meet with effective organized resistance, (2) the lack of prestige and conse- 
quent chariness to class identification, whenever nonidentification is possible, 
and (3) the draining off of its leadership, which consists of union officials, 
professional representatives and miscellaneous intellectuals, by the achieving 
of higher economic status and middle class associations that divorce it psy- 
chologically from the process of identification.® One of the outstanding facts 
of the American culture is that this segment has not developed in size or integ- 
rity to the extent of its counterparts in European nations. The genera] cultural 
denial of social classes and the cultural ideology of individualized social 
achievement are responsible for this. 

The fourth sector is made up of laboring people who also accept their 
laboring status, but who are reared in such a psychological atmosphere of 
hopelessness that they do not expect to advance, either individually or collec- 
tively, from a position of labor. Warner would call them lower-lower, but it 
would seem that he uses the term too broadly when he reports as many as 25% 
in Yankee City. They inhabit the slums, both in urban centers and the share 
cropper South. Their circumstances of life are always degrading, and one 
might refer to them as being decultured. Davis® documents the lack of motiva- 
tion which stems from the hopelessness of their social environment and the 
degradation of their physical circumstances. 

The lines of distinction between these classes are not sharply drawn, and 
class orientation is not fully achieved. It is a tendency rather than an accom- 
plished system. An understanding of American society cannot be arrived at by 
asserting a fixity in class orientation; rather the fluidity of class position and 
the force of the cultural denial of class must always be kept in mind. 
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KERESAN PATTERNS OF KINSHIP 
AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
By FLORENCE HAWLEY 


ROBLEMS of the origins of the modern Southwestern pueblos, Hopi, 

Zuni, Keresan, and Tanoan, have been confused by the fact that all shared, 
in a positive sense, most of the traits and complexes of the others. The modifi- 
cations of these complexes and their differences in emphasis and function have 
convinced many anthropologists that the various linguistic groups once were 
characterized by individual and quite distinctive patterns of social organiza- 
tion. 

The difficulties of figuratively cutting away the traits borrowed over a 
long period of contact are considerable. Reconstruction of the past importance 
and duties of an institution can be based only on scattered details of data. The 
noted secrecy of the eastern group of these villages always has complicated 
the work of ethnologists and is responsible for many of the gaps in infermation. 
By careful comparison of what does exist, however, hypotheses may be drawn 
which later can be checked by further studies. 

The intention of this paper is to present such a comparison of the kinship 
systems of the Keresan pueblos, term by term (as far as data are now avail- 
able), in order to deduce the generalized pattern expressing their concept 
of kin grouping. Type of relationship to clan and moiety thereby may re- 
ceive clarification. Differences between parts of the system as used in the 
various villages or even in a single village at present have been explained as 
originating through culture change or through borrowing from close neighbors 
of different linguistic ancestry. Intermarriage between pueblos, a tendency 
which appears to be very old although always disapproved, presumably might 
introduce foreign kinship concepts to the children of such mixed marriages. 

In Morgan’s classical Systems of Consanguinily and Affinily of the Human 
Family,' data on the kinship systems of a number of North American tribes 
were presented. Using the tables in this volume for the major portion of his 
data, in 1925 Spier completed the difficult project of synthesizing the concep 
tual schemes running through the various systems of classification.” Among 
these were the so-called Crow and the Omaha systems, which duplicated each 
other except that the one was adjusted to a matrilineal and the other to a 
patrilineal society. The two usually are spoken of today as one, the Crow- 
Omaha system, distinguished principally by segregation of mother’s brother 
or father’s sister into a category contrasted to that occupied by mother’s and 
father’s other siblings. The Acoma system, described in the same report, like 
wise segregated mother’s brother but differed in some other particulars from 


! Morgan, Lewis H., 1871. > Spier, Leslie, 1925 
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the Crow and the Omaha. The Acoma system was said to represent the Kere- 
san pueblos as then known, as well as a number of other tribes.* At present the 
Crow, the Omaha, and the Acoma sometimes are thought of as one, schemati- 
cally, with variations in detail. 

Kinship data for the various Keresan pueblos had not been well worked 
out at the time of Spier’s synthesis. Even today kinship remains one of the 
fields least touched in the pueblo area. In 1923 Parsons had published her 
Laguna Genealogies,* which made available not only her material from Laguna 
but also what incomplete data she had from Acoma, San Felipe, and Santo 
Domingo. One difficulty she found in deriving generalizations from her mate- 
rials came from lack of consistency in the Laguna data, a condition presumably 
related to the general break-down of Laguna culture after the split in which the 
conservative group moved to Isleta. Because of its location Laguna was one 
of the first of the pueblos to receive considerable contact with whites; the rail- 
road, the highway, the ranchers, the trader who married into the village, all 
left their mark. San Felipe and Santo Domingo, in contrast, had remained 
conservative, and presumably carried old patterns into which innovations 
borrowed from their Tewa neighbors were mixed, but the data collected were 
incomplete. White later obtained kinship terms in Santo Domingo but com- 
mented that his information showed so much conflict that he did not intend 
to publish it until later analysis could be made.‘ Goldfrank synthesized a 
number of principles for modern Cochiti® and pointed out some changes in 
nomenclature in process. 

In 1932 Parsons® presented an article in which she summarized all pre- 
viously collected data on both Eastern and Western pueblos in a detailed kin- 
ship chart. In her discussion of the material she emphasized the tendency 
within the systems of all these pueblos toward forking (differentiating by 
terminology certain relatives on the paternal side from those of similar position 
on the maternal side) and merging (grouping together by terminology relatives 
who hold different positions through blood or through marriage). She likewise 
pointed out (as in previous reports) that in many instances certain concepts of 
terminology and probably of social function had been borrowed from neighbor- 
ing groups. Her conclusions were that although kinship terminology systems 
may coincide in part with cultural duties and dependence of certain relatives 
upon others, there are puzzling cases of contrast in which it seems that one 
fundamental principle of the system may block another. The classification 
system in use, then, presumably would have grown partly in connection with 
functional interrelationships of individuals and partly as an outgrowth of 


3 Kroeber, 1917, gives a brief discussion of the Acoma-Laguna system, p. 84. 
3 Parsons, E. C., 1923. ‘ White, Leslie, 1935. 
5 Goldfrank, Esther S., 1927. 6 Parsons, E. C., 1932, pp. 377-389. 
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language changes and conflict in concepts. It might be further modified by 
borrowing. 

Data on the Zia kinship system previously have not been available for 
study. In comparing its terminology and system of classification with the pub- 
lished data (in all its variations) from other Keresan pueblos, the generalized 
Keresan pattern becomes much more clear than hitherto. 

The conservatism of Zia’ and the fact that it is at present the most isolated 
of the Keres towns might be felt to weight its system more heavily than that of 
some of the other villages. Distinct similarities to White’s material from 
Santa Ana, as well as the fact that where information existed many terms 
could be traced throughout the villages, reinforced such weighting with dis- 
tributional consistency. 


MOTHER 


The Zia term for mother, hia, used by both males and females, appears to 
be White’s Santa Ana sanaiya* or, more closely, its abbreviation yaya or ya, 
and the Acoma naiya.® The term for mother and its usage at Cochiti’® dupli- 
cates that at Santa Ana. In all these pueblos the term covers ego’s mother, her 
sisters, father’s sisters, and father’s brother’s wife. The term naiya is also 
recorded for Laguna." Here it is used for mother, her sisters, father’s sisters, 
and father’s brother’s wife, as in Zia, Santa Ana, and Cochiti, except that in 
Laguna it is extended to cover the great-grandmothers on both sides of the 
family, mother’s brother’s wife and, by a man, his sister’s daughter. The San 
Felipe term duplicates that of Santa Ana, Acoma, Laguna, and Cochiti, but is 
reported to cover only mother, mother’s sister, and father’s sister."* The same 
usage is given for Santo Domingo with two terms used, iya and s’anaiya," the 
first almost duplicating the Zia term in pronunciation and the second being 
that of the other Keresan pueblos. The principle of merging kin is illustrated 
in the classification of mother with her sisters and with father’s sisters through 
out these pueblos, and (in three cases) with father’s brother’s wife. No data 
were given in regard to terminology for father’s brother’s wife at San Felipe 
and Santo Domingo. If we review total existent data from all the villages, we 
find a few other relatives listed in this category, but such usage seems to be not 
only inconsistent between but even within pueblos. 


7 Zia is a village in which people distinctly do not wish to be studied. The kinship data col- 
lected came from five adult women of an extended family who aided in recording the information 
in the baby book of my daughter, godchild of one of them, so that the child later might properly 
understand her relationship to her numerous newly acquired kin. 

8 Sa-, as White points out, is a pronoun, almost always prefixed to relationship terms 
(White, 1942a, p. 157.) 

’ White, Leslie, 1942b, p. 40. “ Goldfrank, E. S., 1927, p. 18 

Parsons, E. C., 1923, p. 148 Tbid., p. 201. Ibid., p. 202 
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FATHER 


The data on the term father’ are less complete than on ‘‘mother,”’ but a 
glance at the chart indicates that the word used by women or by both sexes 
(in some cases the published data did not indicate who used the word) is con- 
stant except for dialectical differences in all of these pueblos. The term omoye 
given by Zia as the male term of address for “father” appears with a slight 
change as the vocative in four other villages. 

Incomplete data on usage make comparison difficult but Acoma, Laguna, 
Cochiti, Santa Ana, and Zia are consistent in classifying father’s brother and 
father’s sister’s husband with father. Classification of mother’s brother in this 
category is found in Santa Ana, Santo Domingo, and Cochiti in the recent 
period. In Cochiti mother’s brother formerly was known as uncle (awa, wawa, 
anawa, or anawace (m. sp.) or nyenye (w. sp.)). These terms are sometimes 
applied, likewise, by both sexes to father’s brother and “ . . . sometimes be- 
tween cousins one generation removed, usually cross cousins.’’* Data regarding 
usage of father terms for great-grandparents is too incomplete for deductions. 

In general it can be said that the Keresan terms for mother and father 
are identical as used by both sexes. Zia’s term for father, as used by males, is 
the only exception. 

SON-DAUGHTER 

Son and daughter terms parallel each other in usage as far as our meager 
data show. With ego’s own son we find grouped brother’s son, mother’s 
sister’s son’s son, father’s brother’s son’s son and father’s sister’s son’s son. 
Parallel grouping appears in application of daughter terms. In Cochiti and 
Laguna a scattering of others also may be spoken of as “‘son.”’ 

Grandparent-grandchild terms are interesting in being true reciprocals, 
used for grandparents, their siblings, and the children of anyone known as 
“son” or ‘‘daughter.’’ Moreover, the term s’apapa or s’ababa is used by either 
men or women to designate “‘grand-relative of opposite sex.”’ Little change has 
crept into son-daughter and grandparent-grandchild terminology and usage. 

SISTER 

The term used by males to designate a sister in Zia, Santa Ana, Laguna, 
and Acoma seems to be constant except for slight dialectic differences. Parsons 
has made the point that akwi (Laguna), is not in use among the Eastern 
Keresans and may be allied to a Zuni term," but this opinion probably origi- 
nated in the appearance of the words as spelled. When phonetically pronounced 
without the personal pronoun s, the terms listed for the above mentioned 
Keresan pueblos (sakoye, sakoile, akwi, and sakuich) appear to vary only 
dialectically. Whether the term meme used at Cochiti, Santo Domingo, and 
San Felipe is a variant of the same word is a question. The vowel sounds are 


4 Goldfrank, op. cit., p. 18. 45 Parsons, 1923, p. 155 
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similar but the consonants are appreciably different. The woman’s word for 
sister seems to be constant, except for the usual dialectic differences, in all 
the villages (with a slight question for Santo Domingo), although g takes the 
place of the personal pronoun s in Laguna. 

Usage of the term for sister to cover parallel cousins is constant (data are 
lacking for Domingo and Felipe), and in Santa Ana, Cochiti, and Acoma it 
covers cross cousins as well. 

When we note that father’s sister (as well as mother’s sister) is classified as 
mother, and mother’s brother (as well as father’s brother) as father in Cochiti, 
Santa Ana, and Domingo, the classification of their children with ego’s siblings 
is a logical derivative. In Zia, however, although father’s sister is classed as 
“mother,” her children are “‘little uncles.”” Here is one of the situations il- 
lustrating Parsons’ contention that kinship principles may clash even within a 
single system. In this case ego’s father’s sister’s children must be “‘little uncles”’ 
because ego’s father is their uncle. ‘“‘Uncle’s’’ children are ‘“‘little uncles’’; 
therefore, ego becomes a “‘little uncle.’’ This term is reciprocal, which means 
that father’s sister’s children thereby must be “‘little uncles” rather than 
‘“‘brother”’ and “‘sister’’ to ego. Should father’s sister be classed with mother’s 
brother as an “uncle,”’ there would be no problem of conflict. It seems prob- 
able that this was once the case, and that classing her at present with the 
‘‘mothers” is the result of breaking down old categories. 


It is notable that meme is the term for mother’s brother at Isleta and Hano, that at 
San Felipe and Santo Domingo nyenye is the term for mother’s brother and that at 
Cochiti mame or n%en%e is the exact reciprocal between sister and brother, and between 
sister’s daughter and mother’s brother." 


Now neither meme nor nyenye is found at Laguna, but akwi, as noted 
above, is used for sister, with a reflexive from the woman’s term for sister as a 


reciprocal and the term s’amuili for the woman’s maternal uncle. 


Another surmise or inference is substantiated. The use of s’amuili, my boy or kins 
man, for a woman’s maternal uncle is seen to be a differentiation peculiar to Laguna 
and responsible for further differentiations in the Laguna nomenclature, more particu 
larly, in the cross-cousin nomenclature, and in the man’s application of the term for 
mother to his sister’s daughter. 

It is of interest that the term s’amuiti has reached San Felipe as a reciprocal of 
parent, but that even in this limited use it has not spread to San[to] Domingo." 


MOTHER’S BROTHER 

The classification of mother’s brother and the maternal cross cousins exist 
in more than one pattern at present, which makes deductions regarding the 

6 Goldfrank reiterates Parsons’ data on Tanoan origin and use of the term meme and explains 
that the Laguna term for brother, wmu, means father in Cochiti. (Goldfrank, op. cit., p. 23.) 

7 Parsons, E tod op cil., pp 204-205 
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original Keresan system difficult. Variations within individual pueblos show 
break-down and borrowing. In Zia mother’s brother and all cross cousins are 
known by a reciprocal term which Goldfrank points out for Cochiti at pres- 
sent ‘sometimes is applied to father’s brother and between male cross cousins 
one generation apart.’'* Moreover, mother’s brother and father’s brother 
now are likely to be classified under the term for father. She explains: 


. categories differing from the expected usage are being formed. In Genealogy I, 
we find the determining principle to be the extension of the father-mother terms to in- 
clude all aunts and uncles, whether maternal or paternal, and, as would naturally fol- 
low, the application of brother-sister terms to all cousins. A similar concept is found at 
Domingo, San Felipe, Isleta, and Zuni. This, in turn, has affected the use of the words 
wawa and nyenye, terms originally used by male and female respectively to indicate 
maternal uncle. However, these terms still survive in this family but they are used be- 
tween cross-cousins separated by one generation. 

The loss in importance of the mother’s brother in the general social organization 
naturally accompanied the deterioration of the clans and is mirrored in the extreme 
variability in the use of the term for him. In Genealogy III a family active in the re- 


ligious life of the pueblo and well versed in native custom, . . . adhered pretty closely 
to the original usage, but numerous exceptions are noted, . . . all using the terms wawa 


and myenye in cousin relationships. These are the only terms which show any tendency 
to differentiate between cross- and parallel-cousins, and this may be due to the fact that 
the terms originally had a strong clan flavor.'® 


Classification of mother’s brother in Santa Ana more or less parallels that 
described for Cochiti, although the designations used for his children are 
different. White reports: 


We note that we have two patterns: (1) mother’s brother is called “uncle” and his 
children “son” and “daughter” and (2) mother’s brother is called “father” and his 
children are “brother” and “sister.’’ We believe that the presence and use of these two 
patterns at Santa Ana today indicate a transition from one type of kinship system, or 
pattern, to another. It is our considered opinion that the pattern in which mother’s 
brother is called “uncle” and his children “son” and “daughter,” which is character 
istic of the Crow type of terminology, is the earlier of the two patterns. We believe that 
this pattern is breaking down and giving way to the pattern in which mother’s brother 
is called “father” and his children “brother” and “sister.” 


White footnotes his statement as follows: 


It might be well to emphasize the fact that these terms do constitute two patterns, 
not merely a variety of designations. If an informant gave “uncle” for mother’s brother, 
he always gave “son” and “daughter” for his children, never “brother” and “sister.” 
If the informant gave “father” for mother’s brother, he always gave “brother” and 


for his children, never “‘son”’ and ‘“‘daughter.” 


8 Goldfrank, of. cit., p. 18. 18 Tbid., pp. 19-20. 20 White, 1942a, p. 159. 
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CROSS COUSINS AND PARALLEL COUSINS 

In Laguna cross cousins sometimes are classified with siblings, but whatever 
consistency the Laguna system presumably once showed in cross cousin clas- 
sification is not even hinted in published material. The breakdown of Laguna 
was probably a large factor in this variability. Parsons states: “Cousins your 
parents call by the grandmother-granddaughter reciprocal, or cousins they call 
sister, you call mother.’” In speaking of the term s’amuili (son, mother’s 
brother, w. sp.) she explains: 

The term is applied to son, to sister’s and brother’s son, and, by a woman, to moth- 
er’s brother. This application to the maternal uncle introduced considerable hetero 
geneity into the nomenclature. It probably explains why the grandparent-grandchild 
terms are applied between certain cross cousins, a Laguna anomaly; the child of any 
one you call son, you naturally call grandson or granddaughter.” 

Father’s sister’s son is called father. Mother’s brother’s daughter may be 
called daughter. 


What may we conclude from these data? 

White has indicated his belief that the old Keresan system was that in 
which mother’s brother was placed in a category by himself. The information 
from Zia, certainly one of the most conservative of the pueblos today, sub- 
stantiates the hypothesis. Where the term for mother’s brother is recriprocal, 
and ‘‘uncle’s’’ children are classed as “little uncles” (similarly reciprocal), as in 
Zia, father’s sister’s children as well as mother’s brother’s children are grouped 
together. Where the term for mother’s brother is not reciprocal, his children 
are Classified as “‘son and daughter”’ or “sister and brother.” It seems probable 
that the older system is that in which the term for mother’s brother was 
reciprocal and all cross cousins were grouped, in contrast to a similar grouping 
of parallel cousins as sister and brother. 

Having covered the existent and comparable data on kinship categories 
of the modern Keresans, we can draw a chart of the synthesized and presum- 
ably fundamental system (Chart I). From the same data a set of generalized 
principles may be deduced to represent the structure of this pattern. These 
principles are: (1) the use of separate terms in most cases, by men and women 
for the same relative; (2) the merging of all grandparents, both maternal and 
paternal, and their siblings, the merging of mother, her sisters, and father’s 
sisters, that of father and father’s brother, of brother and all male parallel 
cousins and paternal cross cousins, and of mother’s brother and sister’s chil- 


Parsons, op. cit., p. 148. Tbid., p. 15i. 
Ibid., p. 149. Tbid., p. 151. 
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dren; (3) the forking or separation of categories for mother’s brother and the 
maternal cross cousins as against father’s sister and the paternal cross 
cousins. 

The implications of the principles of this system supplement generalizations 
derived from comparisons of social organization and lines of authority in the 
modern pueblos. 
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CLAN GROUP 
Cuart I. GENERALIZED KERESAN KINSHIP SYSTEM 


Forked—M’s B, F’s B. 
Matrilineal cross cousins vs. patrilineal cross cousins. 
Merging—All grandparents and their siblings 
M, M’s Si, F’s Si 
F, F’s B. 
B, male parallel cousins and male patrilineal cross cousins 
Si, female parallel cousins and female patrilineal cross cousins 
M’s B, Ego’s Si’s children. 


Anthropologists frequently have noted that the position of mother’s 
brother in a culture where matrilineal clans are of importance is distinguished 
by a kinship term separating him from all other siblings of ego’s parents. There 
is little question that the clan was formerly an organization of major impor- 
tance among the Keresans.* In Acoma and Zia, at least, the cacique came 

* Kroeber warned against the tendency to hypothesize the clan as a former “fundamental or 
ganization of the society of Zuni and similarly constituted peoples” without specific evidence. 
(Op. cit.) The evidence for Keresan clan importance contrasts with its lack in data on Zuni and 
Tewa pueblos. Parsons and others have debated whether what exists of Rio Grande clans indi 
cates that clans were borrowed in attenuated form or that they merely have been dying out in re 
cent years. 
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from a given clan. In these pueblos and in Laguna certain ceremonies are 
known to have belonged to clans. Within the memory of living persons 
Laguna clans had heads who owned fetishes, who settled disputes between 
members, who successively went into a series of summer retreats for rain, 
assisted the medicine societies at the winter solstice ceremony, and performed 
certain ceremonies in connection with supernatural beings associated with 
their clans.” 

In all of the Keresan pueblos, clans have remained exogamous, and mar- 
riage even within the father’s clan is disapproved. In Zia the ceremonial func- 
tions of clans are too secret to be discussed. We know only that they conduct 
initiation ceremonies and that the leaders of certain religious societies must 
come from certain clans. In Acoma, according to White: 

A clansman frequently assists at the initiation of a boy into the kachina cult or into 
a medicine society. During sickness and at death the clan members usually assist, with 
their presence, by grinding meal, contributing gifts, etc.?’ 


The Santa Ana clans at present seem to have no specific function except 
for exogamy. It is noted, however, that although a person is born into his 
clan, if at any time he finds himself suffering from continued bad luck or ill 
health, he may decide to join some other clan.** This, likewise, is one of the 
principal reasons for joining a medicine society. The people of Cochiti, simi- 
larly, may resort to curing by clan through clan-adoption.*® This concept of an 
organization aiding the individual through its control of power derived from 
supernatural forces is fundamental to the closely related pueblo concepts of 
religion, fertility, and curing, and customarily entails ownership of ceremonies 
and sacred objects by the organization. If clan membership still can affect the 
welfare of an individual in Santa Ana, the former importance of these clans 
in ceremonial life is strongly suggested. Although White’s informants made a 
general denial of any clan ceremonials or rituals at present, one exception was 
discovered in which the Siyana clan was said to be “father of the Kwinic 
Acuwa shiwana.”’ A member of this clan greets the shiwana when they come to 
dance in the plaza.*® This suggests former specific clan duties. At present the 
clans are without leaders, but informants explain that “‘you could call the 
oldest man of the clan mawai (head).” Such a statement intimates that clan 
leaders may have existed in the recent past. 

In the Keresan pueblos, the powerful religious societies, joined through 
choice or after being cured, lead in the curing-fertility-weather control pro- 
gram and carry on the principal ceremonies necessary to keep the people free 
from witchery and in good health, and the seasons progressing in proper 
order. But tied to this program is what might be called the subsidiary kiva- 


Ibid., pp. 212-214. White, 1942b, p. 39. White, 1942a, p. 149. 
2” Goldfrank, op. cit.,p. 118. White, 1942a, p. 155 
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katcina system, in which the two big kiva groups, usually including all the 
members of the pueblo, are expected to produce masked or costumed dances 
whenever needed to supplement the ceremonies of the medicine societies. 
These groups usually are more or less managed (type and degree depending 
upon specific pueblo) by the medicine groups. One might call the religious 
society or “medicine group” a priesthood and the kiva members a religious 
dance-drama organization. Although usually referred to as moieties in the 
literature, the Keresan kiva-katcina groups are very different from the Tewa 
moieties, in that the latter handle government and religious control of a 
village on a semi-annual basis, and the more important religious societies as 
well as the katcina dancers are aligned within moiety membership. Keresan 
kiva-katcina membership is patrilineal (except at Santa Ana)* but is easily 
changed for any of several reasons. The people explain that both kivas are 
kept in repair by all the villagers because they are felt to be public buildings. 
They are used in dressing and preparing for dances, for rehearsing, and for 
indoor performance of some dances. Either kiva group may dance alone or 
they may dance together. 

The typically eastern Keresan pueblos, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, and 
Cochiti, have clans, but their only known function today is control of marriage 
Their Tanoan neighbors either have no clans at all or clans which serve no 
reported function other than providing a last name for their members. The 
Tanoan group is primarily patrilineal in such important social entities as the 
moieties, and it might be surmised that the eastern Keresan borrowed the 
moiety system from the Tewa and gave them in return the matrilineal concept 
of the clan, where such actually exists, as in Isleta. The clan probably never did 
exist as an important functioning organization among the Tewa; it did not fit 
well into the already complete Tanoan system. The reported functionless 
“clans” of the Tewa villages may well have been non-lineage ceremonial units, 
comparable to the Taos kiva groups which are spoken of by the people them- 
selves as clans. 

The eastern Keresans found ‘“‘moieties”’ (two kiva-katcina units in this case) 
convenient as divisions for handling large dance groups. They themselves may 
have brought this system into the Rio Grande rather than borrowing it after 
arrival, as is strongly indicated by the presence of two large kivas in the 
Chaco and areas of related culture, the pottery of which belongs to the same 
stem as the old Keresan wares. But whether the two-kiva system did or did 
not come into the Rio Grande with the Keres, the pattern of patrilineal mem- 
bership in these groups may have been the result of contact with Tewa 
neighbors. 

In summary, then, it may be said that clans appear to be definitely a 


*% White, 1942a, p. 155. 
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western pueblo characteristic. We might hazard the hypothesis that in general 
the Keresans appear to have clanship as a native trait, originally of importance 
in government, religion, and marriage control and that the patrilineal concept 
for membership in ‘“‘moiety’’ was superimposed on their own dual kiva- 
katcina system. More important to the majority of Keresan at present than 
either are their ‘“‘medicine societies,” whose duties cover not only curing, but 
also weather control and selection of religious and secular officers, or approval! 
of the choice of al! or part of such officers by the cacique whom they have put 
into power. Membership in these societies is by curing, trespass, or choice, 
and is independent of membership in other organizations. 

From the evidence pieced together, one can broadly hypothesize the prob- 
able scheme of native Keresan social organization for that period prior to con- 
siderable influence from Zuni, Tanoan, and whites. It is conceivable that with 
clans as basic units the clan heads formed a priestly governmental council 
body in which the head of some one clan was town chief. This is the Hopi sys- 
tem today. The medicine societies and the clans appear to have been linked as 
at Hopi, although not in precisely the same manner. When clans began to 
break down, the medicine societies might well have been forced into re- 
sponsibility for providing a cacique or town chief, as in those of the eastern 
Keresan villages where clanship does not affect caciqueship today. 

On the other hand, the Keresans may never have had a religious governing 
council of clan heads. The Keresans are conservative, and there is no evidence 
against the antiquity of the present system in which the cacique, a war priest, 
or two war captain assistants, plus the leaders of all the religious societies, 
make up the governing body. 

The possibility that the Keresans came toward the Rio Grande from an 
earlier home in the Hopi country® has been suggested more than once. Others 
have Jooked to the Chaco and related areas as a possible ancestral home, prin- 
cipally on the basis of comparison of old Acoma pottery designs with those 
of the Chaco series and closely related P III types, the retention of black 
mineral pigment in some modern Keresan pottery paints and the retention of 
emphasis upon the two kiva-katcina system of the Keresan towns today. The 
probability of former emphasis upon clan throughout Keresan villages, as 
indicated in the present study, would seem to help substantiate the concept 
of general western derivation 
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GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, 1863-1947 
By EARNEST A. HOOTON 


HIS appreciation of George Grant MacCurdy does not purport to record 
either the main facts or the details of his long and fruitful life. It is 
merely the appraisal of the man, the teacher, and the scientist by one who was 
his junior friend and colleague for more than a third of a century. It is designed 
to supplement the admirable biographical sketch written by Dr. Hugh 
Hencken for Bulletin 16 of the American School of Prehistoric Research. 
Thirty-five years ago, Dr. MacCurdy and his friend, Dr. Charles Peabody, 
then Curator of European Archaeology in the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, were practically the only American scholars conversant with the 
field of European Prehistory and known and recognized by workers in that 
field. Dr. MacCurdy, who kept himself completely abreast of scientific con- 
tributions to the subject, served as the principal medium of disseminating this 
knowledge to American anthropologists, by numerous clear and succinct 
accounts and reviews of the literature, mostly published in the American 
Anthropologist. He had himself produced the outstanding monograph in En- 
glish on the subject of Eoliths, which is still worthy of perusal. The idea of the 
American School of Prehistoric Research was originated jointly by MacCurdy 
and Peabody, but, after the first season or two, Dr. MacCurdy carried the 
whole burden and responsibility of the project. The school received at this 
time very little support or encouragement from the American Anthropological 
Association or from professional anthropological workers in this country. Nels 
Nelson of the American Museum of Natural History and the writer of this 
account, together with the late Dr. Hrdlitka of the United States National 
Museum, were almost the only American anthropologists to manifest an active 
interest. Nevertheless, Dr. MacCurdy, with the indispensable and incalculably 
valuable assistance of his dynamic wife, persisted in the difficult undertaking 
American students of Prehistory and of Physical Anthropology who looked 
beyond the New World horizon began to flock to the summer field and 
laboratory session of the school, where they received from Dr. MacCurdy and 
from the many European authorities who were his eager collaborators basic 
instruction in the field and a first-hand acquaintance with the great collections 
in European museums. They also had the opportunity to participate in ex- 
cavations in many countries of Europe. The result of this MacCurdy effort 
was the awakening of professional interest and the establishment of courses 
in European Prehistory in many institutions of this country by the former 
students of the school. 
At the same time, Dr. MacCurdy recognized the importance of acquainting 
educated and intelligent laymen with the fascinating discoveries in the Old 
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World of prehistoric art and culture. One of the first and most important con- 
verts of Dr. MacCurdy to an enthusiasm for prehistory was the late Addison 
L. Greene, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, for many years Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the school, and an indefatigable and successful promoter of its 
interests. Another important addition to the field of amateur prehistorians 
was General Charles G. Dawes. It was Dr. MacCurdy’s practice to take with 
him on the summer sessions of the school a few of these influential and cultured 
Americans and to indoctrinate them with his own zeal for prehistoric studies 
by actually taking them to the sites and showing them the ancient works of 
art and industry. In this effort Dr. MacCurdy was preeminently successful, 
largely because of his ability to make things clear to the uninstructed layman, 
but even more through his own obviously pure and disinterested scientific 
zeal. While professional anthropological skeptics stood aside and scoffed, Dr. 
MacCurdy laid a substantial foundation for prehistoric studies among Ameri- 
can graduate students, raised up new experts in the field from the ranks of 
young people who had received no previous anthropological instruction of any 
kind, made helpful friends for the school among persons of maturity who had 
already achieved distinction in business, in professions, or in statesmanship. 
At the same time Dr. MacCurdy enormously stimulated the actual field work 
of European archaeologists by giving them assistance in the way of grants 
from the schooi, in return for which they taught his students and allowed them 
to participate in actual excavations. 

In 1925 Dr. MacCurdy gave a further impulse to studies of prehistory by 
the publication of his great work, Human Origins, which has not been super- 
seded up to this day by any treatise on the subject of comparable authority 
and scope. 

The short summer excavations, the museum visits, and the evangelizing 
of adult lay interest were soon accompanied by the institution of many im- 
portant and elaborate excavation projects, carried on by advanced students 
of the school in Europe and elsewhere. Notable were the many careful ex- 
cavations carried on in central and southeastern Europe by the late Dr 
Vladimir Fewkes and his assistants, and the joint effort with the British 
School of Archaeology at Mt. Carmel, Palestine, where, under the leadership 
of Professor Dorothy Garrod, the tremendous discoveries of Neanderthal man 
at Mt. Carmel were made. It is perhaps safe to state that no enterprise during 
the present century has contributed more to the advancement of prehistoric 
studies in Europe than have the multifarious activities of the American School 
of Prehistoric Research, all activated by Dr. MacCurdy. 

George Grant MacCurdy was one of the most unselfish, kindly and tolerant 
of men. He was wholly incapable of self-promotion and congenitally non- 
political in his behavior. While he was able to achieve marvels in the develop- 
ment of his scientific child, the American School, he neither desired nor sought 
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scientific personal distinction and academic preferment. However, he achieved 
among all who knew him well a reputation for thorough scholarship and skilled 
teaching that could be envied by any class-room lecturer on anthropological 
subjects. Moreover, the character of the man was such that meanness, malice, 
and uncharitableness were wholly alien to him. He was a great gentleman, re- 
vered and beloved by his students. 

The American School of Prehistoric Research is Dr. MacCurdy’s monu- 
ment and should perpetuate his memory, not necessarily in name or in details 
of present organization, but in its continuing contributions to our knowledge 
of ancient man and in its raising up of new generations of prehistorians and of 
amateurs of the study of man. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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REVIEWS 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Selected Writings of Edward Sapir in Language, Culture, and Personality. Edited by 
Davin G. MANDELBAU«M. (xv, 617 pp., $6.50. University of California Press, Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, 1949.) 


Anthropology, as well as the social sciences in general, owes a debt of gratitude to 
David Mandelbaum for satisfying the long-felt need of a representative collection of 
the scientific writings of Edward Sapir. The present volume, although of necessity en- 
compassing only a fraction of the total output of so productive a scholar as Sapir, gives 
an ample and well-balanced presentation of his varied contributions in linguistics, eth- 
nology and personality studies. Understandably, each reader will miss some particular 
contribution which strikes him as especially significant or characteristic. Thus, the 
present reviewer would have liked to see included at least one article illustrative of 
Sapir’s methods in establishing linguistic relationships, for example, the Algonkin-Rit- 
wan paper or that on the Hokan affinities of Subtiaba. In spite of such inevitable indi- 
vidual disagreements, I believe that Mandelbaum has chosen judiciously and with a 
lively perception of the varied interests and backgrounds, linguistic, ethnological and 
psychological, which the reader of Sapir will bring to his works. 

The volume is divided into three parts, Language, Culture, and The Interplay of 
Culture and Personality, of which the first part, on language, not too surprisingly oc- 
cupies approximately half of the six-hundred odd pages. This first part, like the oth- 
ers, has a number of subdivisions, each of which is accompanied by prefatory remarks 
on the part of the editor. In this case the subdivisions are: The Nature of Language, 
Studies of American Indian Languages, Studies of Indo-European and Semitic Lan- 
guages. Among the well-known articles which appear in this section are: Sound Pat- 
terns in Language, the article “Language” in the Encyclopedia of the Sociai Sciences, 
Internal Linguistic Evidence Suggestive of the Northern Origin of the Navaho, Cen- 
tral and North American Indian Languages (containing Sapir’s famous and often mis- 
understood classification into six superstocks) and Tibetan Influences on Tocharian 
(likewise sometimes misunderstood as implying a genetic relationship between these 
two languages). 

Sapir’s contributions to formal linguistics, both in its synchronic and diachronic as- 
pects were fundamental. The unifying element which pervades Sapir’s approach to 
the subject-matter of language is his conception of language as an organized struc- 
ture, both functionally on a particular time plane, and as a constantly reintegrating 
system in process of continuous change. In the field of phonology the basic structural 
unit is the phoneme, and if today its position is assured, this triumph is to a considerable 
degree the result of Sapir’s influence. To superficial view it may appear that contempo- 
rary trends in formal linguistic studies are not along lines laid down by Sapir. I cannot 
help but see in the present-day extension of structural methods to the areas of morphol- 
ogy and syntax a well-nigh inevitable expansion of methods implicit in Sapir’s view of 
language as a systemic pattern. Indeed, this view is already contained in Boas’ lin- 
guistic approach with its transcendence of Indo-European grammatical categories and 
its application of ethnological insight to the analysis of the morphological structure of 
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language. Nor is the present-day tendency toward methodological rigor and the crea- 
tion of a special symbolism for the statement of linguistic facts essentially foreign to 
Sapir’s thought. A glance at the article “Grading: a Study in Semantics” in the present 
volume shows Sapir ready to apply a specially invented symbolism as an aid in analysis 
and a method of presenting conclusions. 

Sapir’s achievements in historic linguistics rest largely on the application of the 
well-tested methods of Indo-Europeanist linguistics to the field of American Indian lan- 
guages, but much also derives from Sapir’s feeling for linguistic structure on the 
historical level. Thus the process of language change has a general coherence which we 
may characterize by Sapir’s term “‘drift.”” Just as a certain aspect of a culture may be 
seized upon and elaborated until eventually a new and transformed systemic inte- 
gration emerges, so also in the field of language. Thus, an exceptional form, descrip 
tively of little moment in the present stage of a language, may bear witness to a former 
widespread process and provide the clue to a distant and unsuspected relationship. 
Sapir’s application of such insights to the problems of the classification of American 
Indian languages is well-known. 

The second part of the present collection concerns Culture; the best-known papers 
in this section are “Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture” and “Culture, 
Genuine and Spurious.” Important as were Sapir’s contributions to formal linguistics, 
in the long view it is probable that his analyses of the interrelationships of language 
and the rest of culture will have greater significance for anthropology as a whole. The 
treatment of this intricate subject-matter in “Time Perspectives” is, of course, classic 
On rereading, one discovers that even at the present time there is literally nothing of 
importance that can be added to the sections on the employment of linguistic data in 
historical reconstruction. Much of the methodology described here remains for future 
application on a more intensive scale than has been practiced in the past. 

The essay, “Culture, Genuine and Spurious,” has considerable timeliness in view 
of the prominence which problems of value are now assuming in anthropological discus- 
sion. With this essay, too, a new motif, all but absent in the purely linguistic section, 
makes its appearance and becomes more prominent as the volume proceeds. This is 
Sapir’s emphasis on individual personality. His interest in this sphere, which led him 
to pioneer in the field of personality and culture, appears to arise, in large measure, 
from his perception of the contrast between the values inherent in his own personality 
and those dominant on the American scene. It is this contrast which lends a certain 
poignancy to much of the later writings in this volume. An anthropology which omitted 
consideration of such matters would hardly seem adequate to one of Sapir’s perceptive- 
ness in this field. 

The last section of the book, devoted to this topic of the interplay of personality 
and culture contains such well-known papers as ‘Why Cultural Anthropology Needs 
the Psychiatrist,” and “The Emergence of the Concept of Personality in a Study of 
Culture.” This latter essay seems to the present reviewer to contain Sapir’s ripest views 
on the subject. It is remarkable for its even-handed appreciation of both historical and 
functional factors in the investigation of personality and, as such, it can hardly fail to 
exert a beneficial influence. 

Much else, that cannot be discussed within the compass of a review, has of necessity 
been passed over here, Sapir’s treatment of language and personality, the delightfully 
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illuminating articles on Custom, Fashion and Symbolism in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, and many other topics. 

The present volume contains, in addition, a complete bibliography both of Sapir’s 
scientific writings and of his poetry. I believe that its appearance will further stimulate 
existing interest in Sapir’s work and widen the influence of his thought. David Mandel- 
baum has thus performed a signal service in making available in convenient form so 
many of the writings of a truly unique figure in American anthropology. 

JosEPH H. GREENBERG 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, NEw YORK 


The Science of Culture: A Study of Man and Civilization. Leste A. WHITE. (xx, 444 
pp., $6.00. Farrar, Straus and Company, New York, 1949.) 


This volume comprises a collection of essays, most of which have been published 
previously, dealing with problems in the philosophy of science and the theory of cul- 
ture. In bringing these essays together, Dr. White has made available a series of sig- 
nificant and challenging studies which merit serious consideration, not only for their 
positive, constructive contribution, but also and primarily, for the stimulus which his 
polemical arguments are bound to provide in provoking a re-evaluation of contempo 
rary thought on these basic issues. 

Dr. White’s main theme is that the science of culture, ‘“Culturology,” represents 
a distinct, newly emerging discipline whose data and laws are independent of those of 
psychology and sociology. Culturology is said to represent a closed system wherein 
given cultural phenomena are to be explained solely in terms of other cultural phenom- 
ena. The “Copernican Revolution” brought about by culturology consists, according 
to White, in the notion that culture is to be conceived as an objective, autonomous 
reality sui generis, which not only can be, but “must be” (p. 86) explained “‘as if” it 
were independent of man, taken both individually and collectively. Man is indeed 
necessary as a carrier or vehicle of culture, since it is admitted that culture per se does 
not act, but all causal efficacy must be attributed to culture as the ultimate, self-in- 
telligible, “dynamic system that behaves and grows in terms of its own principles and 
laws” (pp. 166-167). The notion that man is even partially a free agent capable of self- 
determination is dismissed as a prescientific notion reminiscent of primitive animism 
and anthropomorphism, and involving the delusion of the “omnipotence” of human 
thought and effort. 

With reference to his philosophy of science, White states that “the general picture 
of the development of the sciences as seen by Comte is essentially the same as ours” 
(p. 58). He accepts Comte’s theory of the three stages of the development of thought, 
namely, the theological or animistic, the metaphysical and the scientific, but differs 
from the latter as regards the interdependence of the sciences. As against Comte’s thesis 
of “the necessary connection of the sciences’? White maintains that “The scientist 
must always abstract a certain segment of reality, a certain class of phenomena, from 
all others, and deal with them as if it existed by itself, independent of the rest’”’ (p. 61). 

In his philosophy of culture history, however, White’s position is most akin to the 
historical materialism of Karl Marx, since, like the latter, he postulates that eco- 
nomic-technological conditions are the primary, determining factors in cultural de- 
velopment. Thus he states: ‘“‘We may view a cultural system as a series of three hori- 
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zontal strata: the technological layer on the bottom, the philosophical on the top, the 
sociological stratum in between. These positions express their respective roles in the 
culture process. The technological system is basic and primary” (p. 366). Cultural 
progress is evaluated in terms of “the amount of energy harnessed per capita per year.” 
White’s position differs from the orthodox Marxist position in that it allows no scope 
for revolutionary activity in transforming or accelerating the direction of cultural de- 
velopment, since to do so would be tantamount to admitting a subjective, human factor 
as a source of cultural change. 

By way of commenting on White’s theses, I should say, first of all, that I find no 
intrinsic objection to the use of the term “culturology” to connote a science of cul 
ture. What I do find objectionable is his dogmatic and simplistic insistence that cul 
turology is to be understood only in terms of his Neo-Comtean philosophy of science 
and his Marxian, materialistic, deterministic philosophy of culture history. 

Furthermore, while objecting to metaphysical thought as prescientific, White him 
self postulates that culture is, or must be treated “‘as if” it actually were, a reality sui 
generis—which is a metaphysical proposition if ever there was one. What he does, in 
effect, is to set up Culture as a new metaphysical entity, as a new God to replace the 
God of classical Western theology, thereby emulating indirectly Comte’s religion of 
humanity and Durkheim’s theory of Society as the supreme reality underlying the ele 
mentary forms of religious experience. It is rather ironical to contemplate that White, 
who cannot tolerate the mere mention of the concept of God in an ethnological paper, 
has himself deified Culture and thereby effectively reduced culturology to a new theol 
ogy—all in the name of Science 

White seems to think that the alternatives are either a complete cultural deter- 
minism or an omnipotent human freedom and therefore chooses the former as the only 
alternative compatible with a science of culturology. What he fails to see is that those 
anthropologists and sociologists who acknowledge human freedom subscribe to neither 
of these extreme positions. They admit the fact of cultural determinism (as well as 
cosmic, geographic determinism) as one element in the human situation, and yet recog- 
nize that there is some scope for human self-determination insofar as human effort is 
guided by intelligence. Otherwise the facts of cultural diversity and cultural selection 
become unintelligible. According to White, however, “it is the individual who is ex 
plained in terms of his culture, not the other way around” (p. 168). I know of no better 
example of how a “scientific” theory may lead a man to deny the facts of his common 
humanity and common sense for the sake of his theory. In brief, White’s Science of Cul 
ture is a reduction to absurdity of the notion of a superorganic, superpsychic theory of 
culture. 

DAVID BIDNEY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Der Ursprung der Gottesidee; eine historisch-kritische und positive Studie. III. Teil: Die 
Religionen der Hirtenvilker. IX. Band: Die asiatischen Hirtenvilker: Die pri 
mdren Hirtenvilker der Alt-Tiirken, der Altai—und der Abakan-Tataren. P. W. 
ScumipT, S. V. D. (xxxi, 899 pp., DM 45, cloth DM 50. Paulusverlag, Freiburg in 
der Schweiz and Verlag Aschendorff, Miinster in Westfalen, 1949.) 


Volume IX of Father Schmidt’s stupendous work precedes in date of publication the 
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treatment of African pastoralists in Volume VIII as well as the discussion of “sec- 
ondary” Asiatic herders (Mongols, Buryat, Yugur and Tungus) in preparation for 
Volume X. As always, the author draws upon a vast mass of concrete material, brought 
together by unifying ideas that fit into his general scheme of religious development. 
We must all be grateful for his summaries of such classics as Radlov, and even more so 
for rendering accessible otherwise unavailable Russian sources, such as the data col 
lected by two of Radlov’s disciples, Anochin and the Abakan Tatar, Katanov. Father 
Schmidt’s appreciation of the aesthetic quality of Turkic religious poetry and cere- 
monial (e.g., p. 334) will strike a responsive chord, for they unquestionably reveal no 
mean creative capacity. 

The main body of the monograph is divided into three segments, devoted, re- 
spectively, to the Ancient Turks (Hiungnu, Tukué, Uigur, and Hakas-Kirghiz), the 
Altaians, and the Abakan. Being in no sense an expert in the Turkological field, the 
reviewer must confine his remarks to a few subjects with which a general ethnologist 
is competent to cope. He would also like to defer comment on Father Schmidt’s alloca 
tion of specific features to a particular Kulturkreis, for from a letter of his (Feb. 25, 
1950), it appears that he is engaged in a far-reaching revision of Vélker und Kulturen, 
which will doubtless clarify his present conceptions of the several complexes in ques 
tion. 

One cardinal point in the exposition is the conflict between Sky worship, i.e., recog- 
nition of a Supreme Being, and the shamanistic cult. The Abakan serve to illustrate the 
degeneration of the former into the latter: an originally ethical monotheism, mirrored 
in the hero tales of this people, came to be replaced by ancestral and other tutelary 
spirits independent of one another, in no way subordinated to the central authority of 
a great God, and devoid of ethical motives. The new faith concerned itself exclusivelv 
with the curing of disease, “religion” sinking to the level of ‘ 
774-779). 

A matter of some importance dealt with in this volume is the relationship ot 
“black” and “white” shamanism. It seems to me that the author is wholly right in 


‘senseless magic’”’ (pp. 


sharply contrasting these two forms of supernaturalism, and he very properly raises the 
question whether “‘white’ 
am surprised that he does not quote Waldemar Jochelson’s monograph on “The 


’ shamans are to be called shamans at all (p. 271). However, I 


Yakut” in corroboration (Anthrop. Papers, American Museum of Natural History, 
33: 103-122, 1933), for although it clings to the traditional terminology, its facts sup 
port the sharp cleavage between the two types of religious functionary. 

Other suggestive facts on this general subject emerge. According to Anochin, the 
shamans’ calling is not a lucrative one: as a matter of fact, the majority are poor, very 
few of them wealthy (p. 248). Even among the Abakan, where their social status is 
high, fees remain inconsiderable (p. 706). That in the northern division of the South 
Altaians women are permitted to be only “black” shamans (p. 269)—in other words, 
that they may exercise shamanistic, but not priestly functions—is noteworthy. 

Very stimulating, too, are the discussions of dualism. The conclusion is drawn that 
whereas Erlik, the ruler of the underworld, is of great importance and “clad in sombre 
majesty” in the Altai, he is completely overshadowed by the Supreme Being among the 
early Abakan (p. 466 f., 576 f.). 

A series of “supplements” (Nachtrége) reverts to the discussion of the Algonkian 
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deluge myths broached in volumes II and V. A separate article would be required to do 
justice to the relevant interpretations in their totality. Suffice it to remind the reader 
that Father Schmidt sharply separates the myth of a primeval flood (Urflul) from that 
of a deluge (Sintflut), and that he correlates them, respectively, with different types of 
earth-divers: the divers are land animals in the deluge tale, whereas they are either 
birds or the amphibious turtle in the case of a primeval flood (p. 805). One specific, 
though minor, point may be mentioned. The author rightly complains that monographs 
on the Central Algonkins tend to neglect material culture. “Infolgedessen wissen wir 
auch nicht, ob dort Hase und Kaninchen einmal massgebende wirtschaftliche Bedeutung 
gehabt haben’’ (p. 863). Father Schmidt raises the question whether the prominence of 
the rabbit in the myth is not due to some as yet unrevealed economic significance of this 
unimpressive species. I think, reasonable as the objection is on a priori grounds, it can 
be dismissed. After all, Alanson Skinner has given us a reasonably full account of the 
“Material Culture of the Menomini” (Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, 1921). It and William Jones’s excellent, 
if brief, summary of “Central Algonkin” (Annual Archaeological Report, 1905, Toronto, 
1906, pp. 136-146) would surely have revealed any unusual importance of the rabbit, 
either for culinary or for technological purposes. 

Father Schmidt’s latest contribution obviously contains matter for the Americanist 
no less than for the specialist in the Asiatic field. He once more arouses our wonder at 
his unflagging industry, his acumen, dialectic skill, and capacity for synthesis. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


VUidwinter Rites of the Cayuga Long House. FRANK G. SPEcK, in collaboration with A1 
EXANDER GENERAL (DESKAHER). (xiii, 192 pp., 10 figs., 16 pls., 4 tables. $4.00. Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1949.) 

This is Speck’s last book and in many ways it is his most important ethnological 
contribution. He commenced field work on the Six Nations Reserve, at first with the 
Delawares, as early as 1914 and 1925, but it was in 1931 that he began intensive work 
on the Cayuga ceremonial cycle with Alexander General, the noted Cayuga chief who 
goes by the title Deskaheh. Speck regularly at midsemester went off to the Six Nations 
Reserve to work with Deskaheh and observe the ceremonies which fall at that season. 
Limited intensive work at this season explains why the study does not cover the rest 
of the annual cycle of ceremonies which the Midwinter Festival recapitulates. 

The present work was completed in manuscript form by 1939, but while the manu 
script lay unpublished Speck had occasion to return to the field intermittently in the 
next ten years. The manuscript was consequently revised from time to time, and a 
final chapter was added, with the result that the writing is uneven in character and 
quality. The early observations impress the reviewer for their crisp quality, but the 
latter retrospections on Iroquois religion and society are quite muddy. Speck the em 
pirical observer is quite different from Speck the philosopher. The former is well 
grounded in the tradition of natural history; the latter floats free. 
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What is Speck’s method? Like many North American ethnologists, Speck worked 
intensively with a single informant, coupling interviews with observation of the “do- 
ings” in which society participates. And unlike many anthropologists he gives full 
credit to his native collaborator, Chief General, who went over the manuscript in 
minute detail during the latter years of Speck’s repeated field work. More than this, 
Speck took graduate students with him to the field and their observations are incor- 
porated in the final report with proper credit. 

Part one of the work concerns the religious framework of Cayuga culture. It in- 
cludes a chapter on the Sour Springs Long House, its history, and general symbolism. 
Speck makes a great point of the dual functioning of the moieties and of the sex division 
of society in Cayuga socio-ceremonialism. He finds that the Cayuga moieties are named 
after the dominant clans, which contradicts Goldenweiser’s early finding at Six Nations 
Reserve and which is contrary to my own finding among the Senecas of western New 
York. The moieties are, I believe, nameless. The controlling spirit-forces which make 
up the Iroquois pantheon are discussed in a subsequent section. This conception Speck 
carried over from his study of Delaware religion. Speck was the first to show the rela 
tionship of the people on earth to a hierarchy of spirit-forces divided into an upper and 
lower pantheon graded upward from the earth. 

Next comes a section on the ceremonial officials, foods, musical instruments and 
other ritual equipment and costumes that belong to the ceremonies 

Part two of the monograph is an account of the Mid-winter ceremony proper. Here 
Speck distinguishes time, duration, and purpose of each of the rites and gives a daily 
record of content. There follows a section on the Medicine societies, including the psy 
chiatric causes of illness which lead to membership and the various curing rites corre- 
lated with certain psycho-somatic disorders. Speck treats separately the societies re 
stricted to those who have dreamed and been cured by the rites and the unrestricted 
rites and societies which are more or less of a social nature and admit of free participa 
tion in their performances. 

The Four Sacred ceremonial rites—Feather Dance, Individual Thanksgiving, Skin 
Dance, and Bowl Game—receive separate treatment along with the Sacrifice of the 
White Dog. The latter is but very rarely performed in recent years, and Speck does not 
say that he observed it. The worship rites addressed to the food-spirits are also per 
formed at midwinter, although they properly belong to the Green Corn ceremony, 
which balances the other side of the calendar year in late August. Social Dances, free 
of participation, are noted more adequately than by Morgan. Speck also made re 
cordings of the songs which were not available in transcription for his book, and we 
shall have to look elsewhere for a systematic study of Iroquois choreography. Some 
addenda, containing materials not pertaining to the Midwinter Ceremony are included, 
such as the family condolence rite of the Sour Springs Band of Cayuga. The book is 
handsomely illustrated with text figures, plates, and tables. The press work is commend- 
able. 

A review of this kind does not seem the place to discuss differences of detail between 
my data and the contents of Speck’s monograph. I prefer to reserve such matters for 
more extended comparison in a monograph of my own on Seneca ceremonialism. It 
can be said, however, that Speck has set a standard which those who follow after him 
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in the field will have to strive to attain. It is gratifying now to realize that Speck was 
able to hand personal copies of this book to friends and colleagues before his passing 
That his conception of local diversity in Iroquois ceremonialism was sound may be 
documented with a brief anecdote. A copy of his book was being read by a matron and 
one of the learned men among the Coldspring Senecas where Speck last visited. One 
said of it, “It contains everything that we do here but those Cayugas over in Canada 
put it together in different order.” In other words, the pattern of sequence which gov 
erns Seneca ceremonies at Coldspring Longhouse is what makes the local Senecas feel 
at home in their ceremonies; but the content of the festivals which they share wholly 
or in part with the Cayugas of Sour Spring, enables them to participate when the Sene 
cas visit on the Grand River Reserve, although the different order of events makes 
them feel not quite at home in the ceremonial context of the Cayugas. Speck’s passing 
marks the end of an era in American ethnology. 

WILLIAM N. FENTON 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


King of the Delawares: Teedyuscung 1700-1763. ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE. (xiv, 309 
J 
pp., $3.50. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1949.) 


Wallace’s Teedyuscung is a modern descendent of the old-fashioned “life and times” 
and, while in many respects it is a traditional biography, it has some unusual virtues 
The author is exceptionally well trained in the techniques of historical research, and 
so his work is based on inclusive data, expertly ordered and critically utilized. I believe 
that no historian can object to any of Wallace’s procedures, and he has done a more 
thorough job than that of any other Indian biographer with whom I am familiar. 
Errors are remarkably scarce and of the most minor sort. On the other hand, the book 
does not include superfluous and poorly related historical material, but has an attrac- 
tive unity and directness. 

This biography is of most interest for its ethnological aspects. The introductory 
chapter represents the best summary of Delaware ethnography available in so small a 
space, and the remainder of the book has abundant interpretations and source material 
on ethnological subjects. Especially conspicuous by their absence are the anacronisms 
and untested assumptions, so conspicuous in much of the literature on the Delaware 
and their Algonkian neighbors. Wallace is more interested in defining the shifting forms 
of Delaware culture during the historic period than in forcing ethnic reconstructions 
and distinctions. The account has obviously been prepared by a highly critical scholar 

Wallace defers to Harrington’s Dickson Among the Lenape for a description of Dela 
ware material culture, but his text does not follow Harrington in ascribing archaic 
archaeological material to historic Delaware communities. He does not infer a marginal 
economy and social structure from a thesis based on language-migration reconstruc 
tions as has generally been done, but presents historic material as data for ethnology 
For example, he sees the nomadic, hunting economy of eighteenth century Pennsyl- 
vania Indians as a feature of the culture destruction of the border, and recognizes that 
this pattern of trader-dependent economy was derived from a sedentary agricultural 
pattern closely resembling that of neighboring peoples. His information on Delaware 
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society pertains to a minor variant of a matrilinear, matrilocal complex widespread in 
the agricultural Eastern Woodlands, rather than an “Algonkian” social organization of 
a type more usual in the subartic. 

Many readers will be most attracted by the way Wallace has transformed the 
character-psychology function of literary biography into a vehicle for the data and 
interpretations of modern personality and culture studies. In this synthesis he has used 
historical and ethnographic data exactly as the ethnologist or psychologist would use 
an informant’s verbal statements to construct a life-history. Here his good judgment is 
also apparent, for he does not deal with conjecture or go beyond the limits of available 
historic and ethnological information about Delaware personlaity. This is, of course, 
the main purpose fer which the book was written, and to me it represents the product 
of the best scholarship in three distinct disciplines, history, ethnology, and psychology. 

JouN WITTHOFT 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL AND MUSEUM COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Navaho Religion. A Study of Symbolism. GLapys A. REICHARD. (xxxvi, 800 pp., 29 figs., 
bibliography and index, 2 vols., $7.50. Bollingen Series XVIII, Pantheon Books, 
New York, 1950.) 

This work of eight-hundred pages in two volumes is a compilation derived from the 
author’s years of experience as observer and participant in native ceremonies, from her 
studies of ceremonial properties and discussions of them with native informants, from 
her extensive acquaintance with Navaho mythology, and from her ability to use the 
Navaho language. Dr. Reichard’s expertness in linguistics gives her an almost unique 
advantage in studies of this kind, for there are only one or two other specialists in 
Navaho ceremonialism who are similarly gifted. She has recorded from the dictation of 
native authorities and discussed with them a number of the long explanatory myths, 
and has translated others from native texts. As she points out, the myth material is 
“a major contribution to the analysis and interpretation of the religion” (p. xxxv), and 
she takes full advantage of this source, with numerous quotations from myths to sub- 
stantiate her analysis. 

The work is comparable to Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons’ monumental study Pueblo 
Indian Religion, and like it is not something to be read cover-to-cover in an evening, 
but rather to be used as a source book, although Dr. Reichard has made it easier for 
the reader by including much of the detail in three concordances, treating of “super- 
natural beings,” of “ritualistic ideas,” and of “rites,’’ with adequate indexing, which 
occupy the whole of volume two. This leaves volume one less encumbered; but the 
nonspecialist is warned that a quick and easy summary of Navaho religion is not to be 
obtained from a single reading. Those who complain of vagueness, confusion, or lack 
of definition in the presentation of this or that subject must find comfort in the fact 
that these apparent faults are doubtless advisedly deliberate, for that is the way it is 
in Navaho affairs. After a half-page of discussion of the supernaturals who are in charge 
of rain Dr. Reichard says, “By this time we may well ask, ‘Who is in charge of rain?’”’ 
(p. 7.) 

The first chapter is most appropriately a discussion of Navaho categories, for they 
differ widely from ours, and interpretation of Navaho affairs in our terms is frequently 
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impossible. No Navaho category is exclusive, “all overlap or include exceptions” (p. 
5); “mythological decree is just as real . . . to a Navaho as his dinner” (p. 3); “‘defini- 
tion depends upon emphasis, not upon exclusion” (p. 5). It may be coincidence, but 
two “phrases” which probably come the closest to summarizing for a Navaho his whole 
philosophy, the nature of the universe and of everything in it, in short his “religion,” 
cannot be translated into English. They have been discussed at length in numerous 
previous works by other authors and by Dr. Reichard herself, who here finally arrives 
at the rendering “ ‘according-to-the-ideal may-restoration-be-achieved’ ” (p. 47). The 
late t’l4-h, who was considered one of the greatest native religious authorities, told 
Dr. Reichard that there are even two main schools of thought among chanters as to 
the meaning, in Navaho terms! 

The rest of Part One, which is entitled “dogma,” is occupied with chapters on the 
Navaho view of the nature of the universe, the nature of man, the pantheon, theories 
of disease and curing, and ethics. Dr. Reichard’s handling of the vexatious problem of 
classification of supernatural beings is of considerable interest. She groups them from 
the standpoint of their relationship to man’s well-being—a most reasonable approach 
as persuadable, undependable, and unpersuadable deities, with their helpers and inter- 
mediaries, and two extra categories of dangers considered as dieties and beings between 
good and evil. Thus a useful framework is provided for those who may wish to classify 
deities from other points of view. 

Part two contains the details of the study of symbolism promised in the subtitle 
Beginning with a discussion of the nature of Navaho symbolism it presents the author’s 
analysis based upon most painstaking “piece by piece” scrutiny of every available 
source. Place and position, time and timing, direction, sex, size, color, number, various 
perceptual symbols, words, formulae, and still other categories are considered. As Dr. 
Reichard says (p. 148), it is not an analysis that any one Navaho would or could make, 
for the manifold symbolic associations are gradually inculcated throughout his lifetime. 
Part Three, on ritual, shows how these symbols are woven into the complex body of be- 
havior that is Navaho ceremonialism, in chapters on song, prayersticks, classification 
of ceremonies, and organization of ritual. That perennial southwestern implement, the 
prayerstick, is again dignified by the statement that if we understood them fully we 
should know almost all about Navaho religion (p. 302). Numerous charts and text 
figures throughout the book will facilitate comparison of Dr. Reichard’s findings with 
those of other specialists. 

An adequate review of a work of this magnitude within the present limits is almost 
impossible. Detailed adverse criticisms and statements of disagreement in interpreta- 
tion are out of the question, and would be out of place. There are bound to be certain 
differences of opinion among specialists because of their varying approaches and pur- 
poses. Perhaps the place where I would find the sharpest disagreement with my own 
findings would be in the matter of classification of ceremonials (Chapter 19), and Dr. 
Reichard has treated some of our differences of opinion most adequately, although 
she sometimes attributes motives without due cause. For instance, when Kluckhohn 
and I consigned a certain point to a footnote, we were certainly not concerned with 
“weighting” but with pertinence (p. 315), and our mere “incidental note” did happen 
to occupy nearly half the page in fine print! 

In conclusion it should be said that Dr. Reichard has written this book with the 
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objectivity of a scientist, but not a cold objectivity; rather she writes with warm sym- 
pathy and often with humor, for while living with the Navaho she was able to sense 
“the feeling of security they themselves had achieved” (p. xxvii). 
LELAND C. WyMAN 
Boston UNIVERSITY 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Gregorio, the Hand-Trembler: A Psychobiological Personality Study of a Navaho Indian 
ALEXANDER H. LEIGHTON and DOROTHEA LEIGHTON. (xiv. 172 pp., 7 charts, $2.50. 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, Vol. XL, No. 1, Cambridge, 1949.) 


Significant developments in the techniques of recording and conceptualizing life 
history materials have occurred since Paul Radin opened up a new anthropological 
field with the publication of Crashing Thunder in 1926. The intervening years have not 
only seen the appearance of a series of now standard life histories but also of a number 
of critical surveys of the field by Allport, Kluckhohn, and Dollard. The result is that 
students today are more sophisticated about the use of life history materials and cor- 
respondingly, the standards set in the compilation of these autobiographies are high. 
When, to the full-length autobiography, some urge the addition of the results of a 
battery of personality tests we may rapidly reach the state where only life history ex- 
perts and not ordinary field anthropologists will dare to brave the many methodological 
pitfalls that await the unwary in this field. 

Whatever may be the outcome of present trends, Alexander and Dorothea Leighton 
give us in this study of Gregorio, the Navaho hand-trembler, a life history that is 
commendably rich in detail and not terrifyingly overelaborate in its conceptual or- 
ganization. Gregorio is a shy, timid Navaho, born in 1903, with a large desire for pre- 
stige, a capacity for hard work, a dull normal intelligence and an easiness in personal 
relations. Hand-trembling, a normal Navaho method for diagnosing sickness, is the 
technique that Gregorio uses to give himself prestige, social security and a higher stand- 
ard of living. Because hand-trembling seems to give Gregorio his major satisfactions 
he is called Hand-Trembler, but with a slightly different emphasis he could have been 
called equally well Farmer or Shepherd. The Leightons persuaded Gregorio to tell 
through an interpreter his own life history. This is recorded verbatim in Part II of the 
monograph. Further material was obtained from field workers participating in the 
Harvard Ramah project (of which this monograph is report No. 1), and from a briefer 
life history given by Nazba, Gregorio’s second wife. Since the writing-up of the material 
is partly orientated about methodological problems, the second half of Part II of the 
study consists in a detailed analysis of the life history under such headings as subsist- 
ence, survival, social relationships, constitutional nature, opinions and attitudes, and 
religion. Noticeable gaps in the material for each of these analytic sub-divisions are 
recorded at the end of each sub-section. Thus the non-Navaho reader is given clear 
guidance as to the adequacy and weakness of the life history record. 

Besides presenting an admirable analysis of Gregorio’s life, the Leightons also or- 
ganize and conceptualize the material in a theory of personal and cultural equilibrium 
which suggests that Gregorio and his life stream may be best thought of as a changing 
system of equilibrium in which forces of security and satisfaction are balanced by forces 
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of insecurity and uneasiness. The theory is not particularly profound, but it does have 
the merit of providing a firm basis for predicting what may happen to a culture and 
therefore to the culture carriers when social changes are pressed on the culture or en- 
vironmental pressures reach the point of disturbing customary techniques of subsist 
ence. Students of acculturation and applied anthropologists should gain additional in- 
sight into processes of social change by a study of this equilibrium theory and its ap 
plication to the details of Gregorio’s life. 

For several reasons, therefore, the Leighton’s study is recommended: it is an unpre- 
tentiously written and interesting life story; methodologically, the record is worth 
studying for its techniques of analysis and presentation; finally, equilibrium theory 
has a limited power of prediction which is at least one strength that any theory must 
have if it is to be seriously considered as a scientific instrument 

ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Patterns and Ceremonials of the Indians of the Southwest. JoHN COLLIER, with drawings 
and lithographs by IRA Mosxkowt1t1z. (192 pp., 113 lithographs and drawings, 
$15.00. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 1949.) 


The term “patterns” here signifies patterns of living and the concept of ‘“‘ceremo 
nials” applies to religious systems. The student of ceremonial forms will look in vain for 
descriptions or analyses of rituals and dances. Instead, he will encounter a mystical 
and often penetrating interpretation of ritual meanings and relationships to the pat- 
terns of living. 

John Collier, one of the foremost benefactors of the red race, has here compressed 
into nine short chapters his many years of experience with the personalities and prac 
tical problems of the Indians. A dramatic optimism pervades his statements and his 
style. To the initial question—‘Will the Southwest Indian cultures survive in a mate 
rialistic world, and with a definite message to the world?’’—his final answer is in the 
affirmative. His own words will best express his approach to the four “mountain peaks 
of a submerged social continent,” namely, the Navajo, Pueblo, Apache, and Zuni. 
Their cultures are based on “symbol systems which had the cosmical union of man and 
earth as their central theme” (p. 21). They live in a “time dimension not linear, which 
was of ancient man, [and which] bestows a power to endure, to create, and to outlast.” 

The Navajo and Pueblo social structures contrast by centrifugal and centripedal 
construction, as do the dry paintings. The Navajo genius “at their remote Athapascan 
beginning became a genius diffuse, without constitutional form, but possessed in com 
mon by that sort of vision which their book of Genesis, the Blessing Way, communi- 
cates even to us white people with a flashing power” (p. 40). The Pueblo centralized 
organism is visualized in their symbol system, which expresses “the livingness of the 
earth, the reality of the two-way flow between earth and man” (p. 59). “This multi 
tude of symbolism is borne by solemn mass drama in slow rhythm but with recurring 
crises . . .” (p. 62). The Apache have a “dual orientation toward the universe, the gods, 
and the deeps of human consciousness and toward the community in all its workaday 
aspects” (p. 80). “This interplay of the domestic and every-day with the cosmical is 
illustrated in the girls’ puberty ceremony” (p. 81). Zuni builds its social clan structure 
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on the seven directions of which the midmost forms the nucleus. “It possesses and lives 
by the organizational principles which must be those of the democratic, pluralistic, 
holistic world order which must take form in the years and centuries to come’”’ (p. 90). 

Except for the chapter on the Apache, the rituals receive passing and general men- 
tion. Thus the Zuni Shalako is characterized as ‘‘a complex, orchestrated, spacious and 
exquisite production of art’’ (p. 91), expressive of the “symbol-steeped mind of primi- 
tive man” (p. 52). With romantic chronology the Taos Deer dancer is compared to the 
“painting of the Sorcerer in the night-filled Caverne des Trois Fréres in France. That 
painting is twenty thousand years old. The spirit and meaning of the two images are so 
consanguineous as to be practically identical” (p. 52). 

The chapters on the Navajo and Pueblos include histories in a nutshell—the tribu- 
lations of the Pueblos from Coronado to the present time (pp. 54-57 and 68-72), the 
Navajo crises of soil conservation and the efforts at solution (pp. 41-49). These last- 
mentioned pages constitute the most concrete and informative section of the book, for 
they bring to light events impelled by the farsighted energy of John Collier. 

The text is conceived and arranged independently of the equally dramatic and 
more personal lithographs and drawings by Ira Moskowitz. These show variable em- 
phases in subject matter for the different tribes. In somewhat arbitrary order they con 
tain—Section I: 35 pictures of Taos, the artist’s headquarters, with 9 dances, 6 por- 
traits, and 20 general scenes; Section IT: 15 of the Pueblos 8 dances, 1 portrait, 4 scenes, 
and curiously enough 2 Navajo subjects; Section III: 10 of the Zuni Shalako; Section 
IV: 7 of the Apache, 2 dances and 5 scenes; Section V: 6 of Hopi, 4 dances, 2 scenes; 
Section VI: 42 of the Navajo, 1 of Taos, 14 ceremonies, 2 squaw dances, 10 portraits, 
14 scenes, and 1 hogan frontispiece. The portraits show the artist’s realistic technique 
at its best, particularly in the plastic delineation of Navajo features. The dance scenes 
all produce an impression of glowering skies and fierce, primeval activity. This style 
dramatizes the dance of the gahe into a dynamic composition (despite the extra three 
dancers) (p. 157), and the antics of the Koshare into truly ridiculous satires (as San 
Felipe, p. 139). However, the unkempt designs misinterpret the cleancut, precise pat- 
terns and brilliant lighting of the Santo Domingo and Santa Clara Corn Dances (pp. 
133 and 140). 

On the whole the drawings complement rather than parallel the text. Moskowitz 
emphasizes rituals which Collier treats summarily: he prefers individuals to large social 
and philosophical problems, partly because of the medium, partly because of tempera- 
ment. The two approaches do not, however, conflict. They agree in the fundamental 
objective; they will both serve to communicate to the layman a sincere and sympathetic 
appreciation of these people and their way of life. 

GERTRUDE P. KurRATH 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Culture and Ethos of Kaska Society. JOHN J. HONIGMANN. (368 pp., 12 pls., 7 figs., 
$4.00. Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 40, New Haven, 1949.) 
Here is an excellent account of the Kaska Indians, perceptive and based on meticu 


lous recording. Honigmann devotes a large part of his work to what he calls technical 
culture and to institutional behavior, which he terms “social culture’’; to this he adds a 
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section on “ideational culture” and one on “ethos.” The work is rich in anecdotal ma 
terial, which is not merely illustrative, but rather can be said to give the raw material 
for the organized and interpretative presentation 

This study has much in common with the best of the standard ethnographies on 
(American Indians. Honigmann goes methodologically beyond these, however. He shows 
this implicitly and explicitly; for example, in his frequent use of the active rather than 
the passive voice of the older ethnographers, which reflects a shift of focus from the 
generalized trait to the individual actors; and in his frequent use of the past instead of 
the timeless “present” tense with which we are familiar in American ethnography, 
which implies again an interest in the actual situation and in concrete individuals 
Again, this is implicit in his presentation; kinship, for example, is treated operationally 
as well as schematically. Interpersonal relations are shown in terms of people whom we 
have come to know as persons in the course of our reading, so that we are able to assess 
them in terms of personal histories. 

The explicit form which this departure from the older method takes, is to, my mind, 
not as felicitous. Ideational culture and ethos are net additive, and should not be treated 
as such. If they exist at all, they exist as dimensions of any cultural behavior; to ab 
stract them from the total situation and present them a hundred pages later, is, I think, 
to continue in the traditional atomism. Because of this additive definition of concept 
and ethos, the author can present “numbers and measures’? many pages after he has 
described the technical culture which they “‘measure’’; he can discuss attitudes toward 
sex long after his section on sexual relations. And this separation of the concrete from 
the conceptual and ethical makes it possible for the author to use Kaska material as 
illustrative of psychoanalytically established categories, in sections three and four, 
without fear of contradiction from the concrete material of the earlier sections. My 
criticism thus arises out of my conviction that ethos should be seen in the pre-analytic 
whole, an opinion obviously not shared by Honigmann. 

The book makes rewarding reading for people with different specific interests, 
from technology to autobiography. I found the brief section on childhood of great 
interest. We have here a good addition to ethnographic literature. 

Dorotuy Let 
VASSAR COLLEGE 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


Native Arts of the Pacific Northwest: From the Rasmussen Collection of the Portland Art 
Museum. Introductory text by Ropert TYLER Davis. (xii, 165 pp., 5 color plates, 
194 illustrations, $7.50. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif., 1949.) 


Recent years have witnessed the development, in this country, of a growing interest 
in material hitherto generally only the concern of the professional anthropologist. 
Artists, writers, art lovers and even anthropologists themselves have become particu- 
larly concerned with the art produced by so-called “primitive peoples.”” Examples of 
this art work, produced by lesser-known people, are at last being collected, considered 
and enjoyed as individual works of art. Actually, it appears that a new field is develop- 
ing in America which, for want of a better name, might be called, art-anthropology. 
Native Arts of the Pacific Northwest is evidence of the re-evaluation of material that was 
formerly called archeology or ethnology. 
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For over a quarter of a century, Axel Rasmussen of Skagway, Alaska, had collected 
articles produced by the Northwest Coast Indians and Alaska Eskimo. As superin- 
tendent of schools, Rasmussen’s close contact with those people gave him ample op- 
portunity to assemble masks, blankets, carvings, rattles, bowls, hats, staffs, etc., and 
thus to form one of the last large private collections of such material. 

After Rasmussen’s death, the collection was acquired by Earl Stendahl, and through 
the efforts of Robert Tyler Davis, then director of the Portland Art Museum, the col- 
lection was purchased from Stendahl for this museum. The book is a fine presentation 
of the material. Davis writes with the enthusiasm of the artist and has provided an 
excellent text, which the popular reader will find most interesting and exciting. Ras- 
mussen’s own notes have been used in preparing the captions for the illustrations. The 
photographs by William Reagh and the layout by Alvin Lustig are very well done. 

The anthropologist will wonder at the omission of a bibliography, and the popular 
reader may also feel this lack. I would prefer to have articles of similar use grouped 
together; as it is, one finds staffs, rattles, and so forth, scattered throughout the illus- 
trations. A simple map indicating the main tribes and their areas would have been 
more readable than the complex and reduced map “‘after Newcombe” out of Goddard’s 
Indians of the Northwest Coast. 

The title of the book is confusing, as about one third of the illustrations are Alaska 
Eskimo items. It might have been better to confine the treatment to good Northwest 
Coast material, which has not been widely reproduced before, and leave the Eskimo 
material out entirely; however, this is a matter of opinion. There are some minor state- 
ments one might quibble with; however the book was obviously intended to be a pic- 
torial presentation of one collection. The book is interesting as it presents new material 
very well, and it cannot be too highly recommended for the layman. 

R. B. INVERARITY 
MuseEvuM OF INTERNATIONAL FOLK ART 
SANTE Fe, NEw Mexico 


Empire's Children: The People of Tzintzuntzan. GEORGE M. Foster, assisted by Ga- 
BRIEL EsPINa. (297 pp., 36 figs., 2 maps, 16 plates. Smithsonian Institution, Institute 
of Social Anthropology, Publ. 6. Washington, D. C., 1948.) 


Although at one time the capital of the Tarascan “empire,’’ Tzintzuntzan through 
four hundred years of change has been transformed into what the author regards as in 
many ways a typical exhibit of modern Mexican Mestizo culture. “The fact that the 
people of Tzintzuntzan are rural Mexican rather than Tarascan in their outlook and 
viewpoint implies that hypotheses and conclusions applicable to this village should 
also be applicable to many other similar communities. .. . More and more I am im- 
pressed by the fact that rural Mexicans... share a common basic culture. The re- 
gional peculiarities and differences are less striking than the similarities and identities” 
(p. 286). Not only is this impression growing among students of modern Mexican cul- 
ture, but also among those familiar with the modern way of lifein many other parts of 
Latin America.! If this hypothesis is eventually validated, Foster’s monograph affords 


' Gillin, John. Modern Latin American Culture. Social Forces, 25: 243-248, 1947. 
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a thorough documentation of one example of the Modern Latin American way of life, 
as well as being of interest to students of acculturation in the Tarsacan area. 

The work was carried out with the co-operation of a small group of students trained 
under Foster’s direction in Mexico in the collaborative program sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Social Anthropology and the Escuela Nacional de Antropologia. The value 
of this sort of team research in the field is shown in the unusual wealth of statistical 
data, the gathering of which is usually beyond the time and resources available to a 
single ethnologist. Economic aspects of life, especially, are thoroughly explored and 
described, family budgets, diets, clothing, and many other “material” features of the 
culture are covered with detailed compilations of observations as well as description 
Historical background and all the usual departments of culture are treated in detail 
(except for curing and folk tales, which are promised later publication). Some readers 
may wish for more theoretical interpretation, for although the exposition deals with 
actual human beings as well as cultural forms, the material is not interpreted in an ex- 
plicit framework of integrated concepts. This, however, is in keeping with the policy of 
the Institute of Social Anthropology, namely, to-provide as thorough documentation 
as possible of cultures studied in Latin America, so that the data may be discussed 
from a variety of theoretical points of view, or may serve as a basis for further intensive 
work in some particular field of scientific interest. The style of writing is smooth through- 
out, and the illustrations are excellent. 

JouN GILLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL Nortu CAROLINA 


Popol Vuh: The Sacred Book of the Ancient Quiché Maya. English version by DELIA 
Goetz and SyLvanus G. Mor ey, from the Spanish translation of ADRIAN RECINOs 
(xix, 267 pp., 4 illus., $3.75. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1950.) 


In a brief review of this excellent book for the Saturday Review of Literature (Vol., 
XXXII, No. 18, p. 16), I have already described its general content, which is well 
known to most anthropologists, and its highly advertised literary merits, which must 
be evaluated in terms of primitive folklore rather than modern standards. Recinos’ 
long and scholarly introduction treats more than adequately of Popol Vuh’s history 
as a document, of Father Ximenez and his writings, and of the ancient Quiché history 
contained in the manuscript. From anthropologists’ point of view, the chief lack is an 
analysis or at least a brief synthesis of its ethnological data. The footnotes make up 
for this omission to a certain extent, but the lengthy index is devoted largely to proper 
names, plus a few subject topics like corn, fire, flood, incense, and so on, and was ob 
viously not prepared by a professional anthropologist. Since I have developed the ar 
cheological implications of Popol Vuh and examined the system of royal Quiché lineage 
in three previous publications, and since Antonio Goubaud Carrera has discussed other 
linguistic and historical aspects, the remainder of the available space will be devoted to 
listing sample topics that anthropologists may find useful for reference or for further 
investigation. 

The list does not pretend to be complete; it merely illustrates the wealth of material 
which one can find in this source: Cosmology beginning with water (p. 91); Spanish 
Christian influence in the opening passages, especially those on creation (p. 82 ff.); 
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immaculate conception, spittle version (p. 119) and incantation version (p. 167); series of 
trials or tests, how-it-came-to-be fables, sacred bundle (pp. 205-206) ; forms of curse and 
prayer (pp. 173, 226); bride price, dowry, or symbolic marriage gifts (pp. 211, 214); suitor 
carries burden to girl’s house (p. 214); marriage feasts (pp. 214, 217); nudity excites sex- 
ually (p. 197); kissing in love-making (p. 197); joyous weeping (p. 187); dancing (p. 
188, etc.); singing (expresses pain in their hearts) (pp. 189, 204); chanting (p. 181); 
shield a symbol of power (p. 213); symobls of authority or sovereignty (p. 207 ff.); 
tribute (pp. 225, 228); messengers (p. 113); council (p. 182). 

We find frequent references to celestial phenomena, a characteristic trait of Ameri- 
can mythology (pp. 93, 94, 101, 163-164, 173, etc.); interest in the Morning Star is almost 
an obsession (pp. 180, 182, 185, 186, 221), and a type of human sacrifice seems to be 
related to the Morning Star ceremony elsewhere (p. 221). Note also human sacrifice 
as punishment (pp. 160, 213); human sacrifice, abduction therefor, and self-mutilation 
(pp. 117-118, 121, 145, 158, 161, 180, 181, 194-195, 214, etc.); decapitation (p. 118) and 
dismemberment (p. 158); animal blood sacrifice (pp. 192-193); fasting (pp. 188, 266); 
sexual abstinence (p. 226); incense burning (pp. 162, 186, 188, 191-192, 226, etc.); 
kneeling (p. 187); alter ego (pp. 197, 219); magic number “4” (p. 129); presentiment 
of death (p.204). 

Other topics concern the ball game and its paraphernalia (pp. 109, 136, 138, 143-145, 
148, 152, 111-113, 115, 134, 135, 139, etc.); dice-game (p. 109); disease (p. 110); popula- 
tion (p. 202); music (pp. 124, 126, 127, 129, 130); arts( pp. 124, 126, 130) ;tobacco (pp. 115, 
117, 143); chicha drinking (p. 155); costumes (pp. 128, 198); beards (p. 201); bows and 
shields (pp. 200, 213, 222-223); arrow (p. 112); blowgun (pp. 109 126, 128, 131, 132, 135, 
139, 140, 150, etc.); slings (pp. 222-223); axes (pp. 131, 203); spear (p. 201); metal orna- 
ments, crowns, etc. (p. 201); tumpline (p. 110); house structure (p. 113); warfare 
(fortifications, dummy defenders, other tactics) (pp. 201, 203, 213, 222); spies (p. 222); 
wives took part in slaughter of wounded (p. 203). 

There is considerable information on native Quiché behavior patterns, ethical 
and moral values and attitudes: toward arrogance (p. 213); disgrace of pre-marital 
pregnancy (p. 120); fornication (p. 226); duplicity and hyprocrisy (p. 162); tyranny 
(p. 162); jealousy and envy (pp. 162, 213); care of one’s own (p. 191); ideals of fertility 
(p. 173), humility and nonaggression; gratitude (pp. 168, 176, 191, 214); love and obe- 
dience to the gods (p. 172); standards of poverty and disgrace (p. 161). One could 
doubtless find many more obscure data on kinship, inheritance, and possibly clan or- 
ganization and beliefs. 

ROBERT WAUCHOPE 
MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUT! 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Yaldlag: Una Villa Zapoteca Serrana. JULIO DE LA FUENTE. (382 pp., 18 figs., 16 pls., 
2 maps. Museo Nacional de Antropologia, Mexico, 1949.) 


Yalalag is a much acculturated Zapotec community in the mountainous country 
northeast of Oaxaca. De la Fuente’s workmanlike report is one of the first modern com- 
munity studies published in Latin America by a Latin American social anthropologist 
trained in the modern theories and techniques developed in North America. At one 
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time and another the author has worked with such Anglo-American social anthro 
pologists as Malinowski and Redfield. The study, however, is phrased almost entirely 
in terms of Redfield’s theoretical interests and serves to document another case of ‘‘the 
change of a society of folkloric type into an urban one, of culture into civilization” 
(p. 258). In so doing the author makes a complete and detailed analysis of all significant 
aspects of the culture, not failing to cover the material aspects of adjustment as well 
as social structure. 

The culture at present stands on a frontier, so to speak, between the more “re 
tarded” Mixe and Chinantec communities, on the one hand, and the “urbanized” 
influences of Oaxaca, Mexico City, and other populous centers. Likewise within the 
Yalalag society itself a distinct division exists between the old-fashioned and “‘country- 
fied” campesinos and the progressive and somewhat educated commercial group. 
These two groups pull in opposite directions within the community, but present a strong 
ethnocentrism to the outside world. The evidence indicates that the urban influences 
are almost bound to win out in time. 

The analysis and interpretation is made almost entirely in strictly cultural and 
“sociologistic’” terms. This is a perfectly legitimate approach. But many modern 
anthropologists may feel the lack of certain psycho-cultural principles of interpretation 
which add precision to cultural interpretations of actual human behavior. Likewise the 
Yalaltecos as persons fail to come alive on these pages mainly because they are treated 
simply as having various kinds of status without reference to psychodynamic influences 
working upon them. The chapter on the life cycle, for example, presents the series of 
stages through which the average individual passes in the social structure, but ignores 
many of the factors which might explain the type of personality he develops. 

However, I suppose that we cannot expect everything in one book. Certainly the 
present report lays a sound basis for further studies in behavior and personality 
psychology which might broaden and deepen our understanding of the very important 
processes of folk-urban change going on in Latin America, of which the Yalalag situa 
tion affords an excellent case in point. The volume is well printed and proofread, and 
was published with the help of the Viking Fund and the University of Chicago. 

Joun GILLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF NorRTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL Nortu CAROLINA 


Majuro, A Village in the Marshall Islands. ALEXANDER SPOEHR. (266 pp., 50 figs., 11 
maps, $3.50. Fieldiana: Anthropology, Vol. 39, Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Chicago, 1949.) 


In Majuro, A Village in the Marshall Islands, Alexander Spoehr has made an 
important and well-written contribution to ethnography and the comparative study 
of social structure. 

Special attention is given to the subject of kinship—family, lineage, and clan. Spoehr 
finds the lineage and the family, with bilateral extension, to be more significant than 
the clan so far as day-to-day behavior is concerned. Lineages and the class organization 
are also interrelated. The society is matrilineal but place of residence after marriage 
varies and even in inheritance the matrilineal principle is not always enforced. Spoehr 
speculates that this may be an indication of a future change to a patrilineal system 
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Cross-cousin marriage is considered good, but is by no means always practiced. Adop- 
tion of children is a common occurrence, evidence that a stress on adoption is not 
necessarily a by-product of ancestor worship as is so often postulated for such societies 
as the Japanese. A kind of adoption which Spoehr does not mention and which the 
reviewer noted in the Marshalls (Arno atoll) is one whereby a man’s first child may 
be given to his wife’s family for adoption to replace the wife—this being a case in which 
the marriage left the wife’s family of orientation childless, and which fitted local 
adoption custom but appeared not to be a fixed institution. 

The author examines the problem of respect relationships between certain sets of 
kin where the relationship itself involves a hazard of disagreement, as in the case of a 
man and his wife’s brother. He concludes, on the basis of Marshallese and American 
Indian data, that both avoidance and joking relationship usages may sometimes serve 
the same function of preventing conflict. 

The class structure of chiefs, lesser chiefs, lineage heads, and commoners seems to 
be weakening considerably but is still important. While the political functions of the 
chiefs have been taken over by administration-approved headmen and “‘magistrates,”’ 
a system begun by the Japanese and retained by the Americans, the chief still retains 
important functions in regard to land use. 

In the field of religion, the Protestant Church has largely replaced the old system of 
sacred beliefs and practices. The early missionaries opposed a number of local customs 
including dances and pre-marital sex relations. Some dance forms still persist, however, 
since both Japanese and American administrators liked to see Marshallese dances—but 
the older social and religious functions of the dances have largely disappeared. In the 
realm of pre- and extra-marital sex relations, on the other hand, the old form and func 
tion seem to be very much alive. Here and elsewhere Spoehr presents some suggestive 
data on problems of culture change. While the Christian church is the only religious 
organization, a number of older beliefs, such as those which hold that spirits of the 
dead may cause illness or that certain individuals may cure the sick with the aid 
of special ghosts, still carry weight. One significant fact concerning the church is that 
the class organization of the society at large is not reflected in its organization. 

Spoehr includes a number of observations of direct value to administrators in their 
work. Examples of these are the need to give people time to talk over a new program 
before trying to put it into effect, the real need for more trade goods which are not 
regarded locally as luxuries, and the positive social role of medicine men. 

Mixed-bloods fit in as part of local culture and have no special status, either good 
or bad. Since illegitimacy carries no stigma, the children are readily accepted as Mar 
shallese. The favorable position of mixed-bloods may also be a function of the slight- 
ness of their numbers in the contact situation. There is no special “class” of local 
foreigners or of mixed-bloods. 

A question that comes to mind is why Majuro was picked, since it is one of the larg- 
est communities in the Marshalls and has been heavily subject to American influ 
ence. Spoehr makes a good case for his choice by showing that, despite American 
influence during and just after the war, Majuro is essentially a Marshallese com- 
munity, that it is largely self-sufficient in its social structure and that, since it is where 
it is, outside influences may still be studied in operation more clearly perhaps than 
in more isolated, less affected, atolls. 
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On more than one occasion Spoehr comments on the strength and health of the 
local people and of their culture, indicating that the Marshallese have adjusted 
successfully to successive German, Japanese, and American influences. Culture con 
tact has not led to apathy or demoralization. Since the groups involved are small, 
one explanation is perhaps the fact that outside cultural influences have come in 
through relatively small numbers of outsiders. During the recent war, there were 
larger numbers but this contact was limited in time, and Majuro, one of the centers 
of such contact, appears to be as self-reliant and integrated today as Arno or Aur which 
did not have such a heavy dose of war. 

The publication includes a number of excellent photographs, several of which 
reflect the steady fresh trades that blow over the atoll day and night. Clear charts 
and definitions of terms not only make this work of value to anthropologists but 
should also make it a comprehensive introduction to Marshallese society for the 
American administrator and citizen layman 

Joun F. EMBREE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Myths of Middle India. VERRIER ELwin. (xvi, 532 pp., $6.00. Oxford University Press, 
London, Madras, 1949.) 


This is one of the most exciting pieces of work in the field of folklore and mythol 
ogy which has appeared in a number of years, though its title does nothing to suggest 
its importance. Although Verrier Elwin stands for sound ethnology and carefully 
annotated description, and his name has constantly gained status among persons 
working on aboriginal India, nothing in his previous work had prepared me for the 
impact of this volume. 

It deals exclusively with origin myths. By bringing them into focus with Hindu 
mythology, Elwin has faced directly into the whole question of the relations between 
the tribal areas and the modern Republic of India; through the completeness and 
scholarly arrangement of his materials, he has provided a volume which will be man 
datory for future students of comparative religion to read; he has written an intro- 
duction which, without being pretentious, contributes an important chapter on the 
ory for the folklorist; and he has courageously followed his data through the labyrinth 
of their distributions to the brink of historical reconstruction. As if this were not 
enough, he has done the whole by an adherence to rigid anthropological method which 
is deceptively simple and yet a model of its kind. Elwin the man is completely sub- 
merged. He has collected, classified and accurately presented his data and he has not 
allowed conclusions to rob those data of their strength. Here are the origin myths. 

Anthropologists are faced today with two demands. First, they must be over- 
conscientious in the accuracy of their materials, adhering strictly to the local proveni 
ence of a datum, presenting it within the frame of its local content and freeing it as 
much as possible from the weight of cultural evaluation. Second, they must bear con 
stantly in mind the wider implications of their work, both to an eventual knowledge 
of the history of man and his place in the world and, increasingly, to the applied and 
practical field of human relations. This is no small order, and sometimes the two 
demands seem at variance with each other. We find ourselves “hot for certainties.” 
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Yet we know, in the last analysis, that the second aim can only be achieved through 
the first. They are part and parcel of the same methodological approach. The anthro 
pologist distrusts, and rightly, the facile label, the over-clarified definition, the easy 
generalization. In his best moments, he knows he must come to his conclusions via 
primary source materials only and, in facing any problem, he is appalled at the present 
inadequacy of these source materials. The great fact is, however, that when they are 
gathered, they speak for themselves. Members of the other social science disciplines 
may flounder in the wealth of raw material presented by Elwin. But the anthropolo- 
gist will feel triumphantly at home. 

The book is arranged in four parts: Man and the Universe, The Natural World, 
Human Life and Human Institutions. Twenty-three chapters divided among these 
four include myths dealing with such smaller categories as ““The Creation of the 
World and Mankind,” “Fire,” “Metals and Minerals,” “Disease,” and “Custom and 
Taboo.” Presented here in full, and for the first time, are myths from the Central 
Provinces, the Chhattisgarh and Orissa States, and western Orissa. These are num- 
bered consecutively within chapters and allocated by both tribe (or caste) and dis- 
trict. Each chapter also begins with an introduction in which are included, generally 
verbatim, myths on similar subjects collected and recorded by other writers. All of 
Middle India is thus covered and there is additional reference to classic Hindu tradi- 
tion. Elwin says, “I have only permitted myself the luxury of drawing parallels with 
mythological traditions outside India in the chapters on the Human Body and the 
Vagina Dentata.” But the psychoanalytically inclined of his readers will be grateful 
for that luxury and the Americanist will marvel at the contrasts in personality pat- 
terns revealed in the Indian and American Indian versions of the vagina dentata. There 
is a tribal glossary, a good bibliography and a Motif-Index based on Stith Thompson 
but simplified and, at the same time, amplified to fit these tales. 

Elwin has massive myth materials from Middle India and his criterion of selection 
for publication in this volume deserves special mention. He has kept for publication 
elsewhere myths which bear the peculiar stamp of a people to a degree which makes 
them primarily of interest only in connection with them. Thus the Pardhan account 
of the origin of ritual beggary is intimately connected with Pardhan custom and 
“could not be properly understood except in the whole tribal setting. But there are 
a score of subjects on which all the tribesmen are agreed.” And Elwin has included 
here those myths with the greatest correspondence of content and idea. The result 
is a sort of aboriginal Purana. More than that, it is a landmark in the exploration 
of the intellectual history of mankind. 

Marian W. SMITH 
CoLUuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, NEw YorK 


The Arab of the Desert: A Glimpse into Badawin Life in Kuwait and Sa’udi Arabia. 


H. R. P. Dickson. (648 pp., plates, maps, genealogical tables. 63s. George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., London, 1949.) 


This book is a most welcome and valuable addition to the meagre ethnographic 
literature on the Middle East. Its author, an Englishman born in Beirut, Syria, grew 
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up in an Arab environment and imbibed a love of the desert together with the milk 
of his wet nurse, a Bedouin woman of the Rwala tribe. Dickson began to collect ma- 
terial for his book in 1929, soon after Alois Musil’s The Manners and Customs of the 
Rwala Bedouins (New York, 1928) was published. Dickson refers only occasionally 
(pp. 141, 444) to Musil’s book, but the two studies deal with two neighboring tribal 
groups and invite comparison since they are the only two more or less systematic 
ethnographic studies of the Arabian Bedoin published in English. Both books treat 
of the following subjects, though at varying length: social structure, the tent and its 
furnishings, the camel, the horse, food, hospitality, clothing, weapons, warfare, raiding, 
blood-feud, vengeance, the supernatural, the afterworld, birth, marriage and death, 
children, illness, animals, the weather. Most of these topics however, are dealt with 
by Musil both more extensively and more systematically than by Dickson. 

Musil’s book contains a great wealth of folk-poetry quoted in the original Arabic 
and accompanied by a verbatim translation. Dickson quotes songs only on four brief 
pages, the Arabic text being given in a very rough transcription. On the other hand, 
Dickson prints a large number of stories, tales, talks, proverbs and dream interpre 
tations (pp. 263-340 and elsewhere), and devotes separate chapters to Tracking, 
Hawking, Slavery, Prostitution, The Haj, The ’Jd Festivals, Seasons, Sandstorms, 
all subjects which are either entirely omitted or only occasionally touched upon by 
Musil. 

Throughout Dickson’s study it is felt that the author, who spent most of his life 
with the people whom he describes, has a familiarity with their ways and mores, their 
feeling and thinking rarely achieved by students who spend a limited time with a 
human group with the avowed purpose of studying it anthropologically. On the other 
hand, the great length of time over which the data observed were jotted down is no 
doubt responsible for a somewhat haphazard and diffuse presentaticn of the material 

The major part of the book deals with the Mutair tribe whose tribal dira extends 
to the south-west of Kuwait state. But the Ajman, Shammar, Aneze, and other 
tribes also enter the picture in the form of occasional references, while special sections 
or chapters are devoted to Kuwait town—including two of its important industries, 
boat-building and pearl-fishing, to the low-class tribe of the Sulubba (Sleyb), and to 
the Muntafiq shepherd tribes. Often the author jumps from one group to another, 
as for example in the sub-chapter on “Morality in the Towns” in the middle of which 
a paragraph suddenly describes the behavior-pattern of a Bedouin bride during her 
wedding night (p. 205). Also there is a tendency to generalize from personal, and hence 
necessarily limited, experience. When speaking, for example, of the polite inquiries 
of a guest concerning the well-being of his host’s wife, the author states, “Unpleasant 
badinage is taboo” (p. 123). One has only to read Doughty to know that this is an 
unwarranted generalization. Sometimes these generalizations lead to self-contra- 
dictory statements. “The mistress of the house [i.e., the tent] never sees or mixes with 
stranger guests” (p. 123). “It is not immodest for a Badawin woman to feed her baby 
in the presence of her menfolk, or even of strange men” (p. 180). 

The descriptions of the material equipment of the Bedouin, which are accom- 
panied by numerous and clear sketches and photographs, are excellent. The tent and 
its furnishings are well described, and the observations of other, more concrete aspects 
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of their culture, such as the treatment of sickness, the ritual of coffee-making, and 
the like are highly competent. The many illustrations, some in colors, the numerous 
charts, maps, and genealogical tables add considerably to the value of the book. The 
glossary of common Bedouin words (pp. 604-640) is very useful, though here a more 
precise method of transliteration would have been desirable 
RAPHAEL PATAI 
Tue Dropsie COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Palauan Society: A Study of Contemporary Native Life in the Palau Islands. HOMER 
G. BARNETT. (v, 223 pp., mimeographed. University of Oregon Publications, 
Eugene, 1949.) 


This volume reports the results of field work in Palau conducted by Dr. Barnett 
and Mr. Allen Murphy between August, 1947 and May, 1948. The work was done as 
part of the Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology (CIMA) under 
the sponsorship of of the National Academy of Sciences and the University of Oregon. 
The report deals primarily with Ulimang village in the district of Ngarard on Babeldaob 
Island, largest of the Palau group. 

The investigators concerned themselves primarily with a study of contemporary 
native life. No concerted attempt is made to reconstruct aboriginal life, nor to treat 
technology in detail. The author concentrates on contemporary social organization, 
particularly kinship, rites de passage, religion, the interplay of social prestige and pclit- 
ical power, and the interlacing of all these with Palauan concepts of wealth in native 
money and land. This wealth is manipulated to signalize, validate and perpetuate the 
various social relationships basic to Palauan social organization. 

The sexual division of labor and of social prestige are marked. Women are responsi- 
ble for the production of the important vegetable foods, including all those involving 
considerable labor. The contributions of men consist mostly of constructing buildings 
and fishing; the latter is regarded not only as a food quest but as a sport. Although the 
kinship system is matrilineal (with patrilineal tendencies noted by Barnett), men en- 
joy the lion’s share of prestige; in particular they control the native money which is 
the sine qua non of social manipulation in Palau. 

Particularly interesting is Barnett’s account of the ways in which the manipulation 
of wealth to gain social prestige affects interpersonal relations and personality dy- 
namics. A man pays his brothers-in-law for his wife’s services but she continues, 
throughout the marriage, to scheme with her brothers seeking means to extract more 
wealth from her husband for their benefit. Children of a marriage belong to the wife’s 
brothers and her husband must pay for the privilege of keeping them. The ubiquitous 
South Pacific custom of adoption is here used by adults as a means of enhancing their 
own prestige via the wealth exchanges associated with it. Children, without being 
consulted, are often readopted several times before adulthood for the financial benefit 
of their elders. No emotional bond between parents and children survives this manipu- 
lation. The strongest interpersonal tie in the society is between brother and sister. 
Even this bond may be destroyed if the siblings happen to be adopted by people whose 
financial relationships are such that co-operation between brother and sister is in 
appropriate. The individual seems to suffer more psychological isolation here than in 
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any society I know. A detailed study of personality dynamics in Palauan culture 
should have important implications for general theories in the field of culture and per- 
sonaiit. 
J. E. WECKLER 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


LINGUISTICS 


Leave Your Language Alone! Ropert A. HALL, Jr. (xi, 254 pp., $3.00. Linguistica, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1950.) 


This volume is intended as a popular introduction to the réle of language in human 
affairs, and to the (largely potential) function of linguistics in clarifying that réle. It 
contains a minimum of technical linguistics, and this only for illustrative purposes 
First, it uses what its author calls the “shock treatment,” dwelling on popular and even 
learned misconceptions with respect to the nature of language; second, it follows this 
iconoclastic “therapy”? with a description of what modern linguistics conceives lan 
guage to be; and finally, it makes a number of specific recommendations as to what 
linguists and linguistics may be able to contribute to the solution of those many 
practical problems in which language is involved. 

Unfortunately, the language is on occasion belligerent, the tone is frequently dog 
matic, and the philosophy is often shallow. The value of the “shock treatment”’ is 
questionable. The statements put forth in this treatment are often as extreme in their 
phraseology as the dogmas they are designed to combat. “All languages are of equal 
merit, each in its own way” is like “all men are created equal,” a relativistic ideal, but 
a factual falsehood—in specific situations they may be very unequal. The use of the 
term “linguistician” tends to solidify the “entrenched opposition” to the pronounce 
ments of the linguist and to justify the general attitude of amused or annoyed incredu 
lity which so often greets his statements, and the assumption that they are indeed the 
“products « 


f a disordered imagination, or his own fanciful inventions.’ 

The description of what modern linguistics conceives language to be, and of the 
tools now available for describing accurately and succinctly precisely what does go 
on, in any language or dialect, at any point in time, is clearly presented and carefully 
illustrated. This is the best part of the book. Hall succeeds here as no one has before 
him in explaining somewhat complicated matters in a very simple way. His discussion 
of the relation of meaning to language is particularly lucid, although it leaves so me 
thing to be desired from the anthropologist’s point of view. It is to be doubted that 
linguists, as such, will ever be able to “state meaning as precisely and as concisely 
as they can do for form.” The statement of meanings is the job of the cultural an 
thropologist, since it would appear likely that all meaning exists only in the cultural 
habits of the members of a social group (or in those of one individual in it). Even 
“science” has no absolutes, i.e., no extra-cultural meanings, so that Hall’s (and 
Bloomfield’s) faith in the chemist and physicist as superior sources of semantic state- 
ments would appear to be unjustified. 

The recommendations as to what contributions linguists may be able to make 
toward the solution of practical problems are uneven. The problems of literacy and 
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literature are carefully and objectively stated (as, for example, in the balanced pres- 
entation of the pros and cons of spelling reform in English). If the facts about the 
sounds of English and their relation to our “‘spelling’’ were indeed common property, 
spelling bees might go out of fashion, but we would have two or more years additional 
time to learn substance rather than sterile mechanics. And if the structure of the 
English language were known to “English” teachers, much less time would be spent 
on futile rules of grammar, and people who arrive at the college level would be much 
better equipped to express themselves lucidly in English. The chapter on learning 
another language points out that the contribution of the linguist to the “new” or 
“Army” method of language teaching was on the side of objective analysis and pres- 
entation of materials, and that this is really the only, albeit the most important, 
innovation. In the chapter on international language the “enlightened” tone of the 
rest of the book goes into eclipse, however. The treatment is theoretical throughout 
and no one would gather that a large quantity of facts are available with which one 
might test the theories. 

The scorn which Hall seems to feel for the “‘desire for ease in learning” 
not shared by the layman, nor, indeed, by all professional linguists! The assumption 


is certainly 


that “ease of acquisition can be gained only at the cost of impoverishment of form 
or of content” is one which needs careful investigation, again, of readily available ma- 
terials. There is, of course, no question of a choice between one’s native language and 
an international auxiliary language, merely one of agreement on a single second lan- 
guage for everyone. 

Value-judgments are inevitable, as is apparent from Hall’s entire presentation of 
his thesis, and one cannot avoid them, even by “the relativistic objective approach of 
scientific study and analysis.’’ Modern linguistics, as Hall has convincingly shown, is, 
indeed, admirably equipped to “find out the truth,” but it may not always do so, and 
linguists (not to mention “linguisticians”) are not of necessity better equipped “‘to 
act upon it” than the man in the street. 

Norman A. McQuown 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINois 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Yearbook of Physical Anthropology, 1947. GABRrEL W. LASKER and J. LAWRENCE 

ANGEL (eds.). (vi, 278 pp., lithoprinted. The Viking Fund, Inc., New York, 1948.) 
Yearbook of Physical Anthropology, 1948. GABRIEL W. LASKER and FREDERICK P. 

THIEME (eds.). (vi, 217 pp., lithoprinted. The Viking Fund, Inc., New York, 1949.) 

Two years ago the first and second issues of this annual publication were given a 
paragraph in a review by W. M. Krogman of six books totalling 1,834 pages (Am. 
Anthrop., n.s. vol. 30, no. 2, 1949, pp. 319-322). Although the title was incorrectly 
listed and no mention was made of four original articles, the contents otherwise were ac- 
curately described as republished articles on human biology from relatively inaccessi- 
ble sources in related and adjacent biological fields. It should have been stated also 
that these volumes are the product of the Symposium in Physical Anthropology, 
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organized mainly by S. L. Washburn, and held annually at The Viking Fund’s head- 
quarters in New York. 

The succeeding two volumes, which concern us here, follow the established pattern. 
Besides seven original articles covering the literature and the symposia of the respec- 
tive years, they include thirty-five reprints. The editors seem to have a free hand in 
the selection of articles and have achieved a wide representation of subject matter 
Wisely, they include the original pagination. In this connection, I note only one slip: 
the article by M. M. J. Shapiro (volume for 1948, p. 112) lacks volume and page 
references. In general, however, these books, and particularly the bibliographies, have 
been carefully edited. 

The analysis of each year’s literature seems to me to suffer from the limitations of 
organizational framework. Textual subject classification and footnote listing of refer 
ences make it difficult to locate particular items. Moreover, the minimal text often 
strains for variety of expression to conserve space and to cover the author’s uncer 
tainty about the contents of some unavailable references. It is not really space-saving 
nor wholly helpful to report, for example, that ““Numerous studies deal with various 
American Indian groups” (volume for 1948, p. 9) and then to give 12 references in a 
footnote in such a way that it is difficult to find where one stops and the next begins 
Such an arrangement should be accompanied at least by an author index 

There is another weakness to this bibliographic system. Some references that the 
compiler has not seen (these are followed by “‘n.v.’’) are described in some detail in 
the text (for example, item 115 for 1948). What is the source of this information? 
Presumably such articles have been abstracted somewhere. Why not cite the ab 
stracts also? 

The records of the Symposia provide a guide to the more active American physical 
anthropologists and their current interests. This information should be useful to other 
anthropologists. Together, the Symposia and resulting Yearbooks have provided a new 
stimulus to physical anthropology. 

r. D. STEWART 
U. S. NATIONAL MusEuM 
WasuinctTon, D. C 


Die Twa-Pygmiien in Ruanda. Forschungsergebnisse im tropischen Afrika aus dem 
Jahre 1934. Martin GusINDE. (110 pp., 12 plates, 13 figs. Missionsdruckerei St. 
Gabriel, Wien-Médling, 1949.) 


East of beautiful Lake Kivu in Ruanda and, partly, in southernmost Uganda live 
the Twa pygmies, estimated to total only about 9,000, of whom less than a third still 
lead their old existence as primitive forest hunters. Of the latter the author very 
thoroughly measured 101 adult men and 84 adult women during a visit of four weeks in 
1934. In addition he collected hair samples and finger- and palm-prints on even larger 
series, but of these, all except very few were unfortunately lost during the war. To 
obtain these splendid results from such shy and suspicious aborigines in so short a 
time became possible only after they had been told: ‘White people believe and say 
of you that you are apes. This, naturally, is false. I, your friend, know that you are 
genuine human beings. To prove this to the other whites I have to measure you and 


get your pictures. I know you will gladly give me small samples of your hair to con- 
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vince the whites that it differs radically from the hair of gorillas and chimpanzees.” 
This argument is especially quoted for the benefit of anthropologists in the field who 
despair of obtaining more than mere stature, span and a few head diameters. It is 
also mentioned that, whenever the author had finished his examination of a group of 
Twa, they burst into spontaneous rites of song and dance. 

With an average stature for men of 153 cm., the Twa are not strictly speaking 
“pygmies,” if one adheres to the arbitrary classification which limits human pygmies 
to groups with average statures not exceeding 150 cm. The author assumes some an- 
cient Negro admixture and holds this responsible for an increase in stature as well as 
for the considerable variability among the present Twa. In regard to a number of 
major physical characters the Twa differ significantly from their western relations, 
the Bambuti pygmies of the Ituri forest whom Gusinde described in an earlier, ad- 
mirable and much larger monograph (see Amer. Anthropologist, Vol. 51, pp. 486 
489). Thus the total upper limb length in percentage of the trunk height averages 
(for females) only 143 in the Bambuti, whereas it has means of 153 in the Twa and 155 
in forest Negroes. The total lower limb length in percentage of the trunk height aver- 
ages 172 in Bambuti, 184 in the Twa and 190 in forest Negroes. According to the 
reviewer’s calculations the morphological face height considered as a percentage of 
the average head diameter, equals 66 in Bambuti, 71 in the Twa and 67 in forest Ne- 
groes. The Twa pygmies, therefore, are not characterized by such exceptionally short 
limbs as are the Bambuti pygmies. In contrast to the latter, the former possess a re 
markably high face. In these and various other respects, notably some appertaining to 
hair, the Twa form a quite distinct group of pygmies. 

The author concludes (in free translation) that the Twa “are the first and oldest 
inhabitants of the region surrounding Lake Kivu where they led the life of primitive 
hunters in the formerly quite unbroken forest. This ancient mode of existence has 
been retained to the present time by those groups which roam through the remaining 
high forests and have not yet become sedentary.” 

This small book contains brief chapters on the environmental conditions and 
probable history of the Twa and on their mode of life, information which is only partly 
new. The main and most valuable contribution consists in the systematic description 
of the body form of the fully grown Twa and in an enumeration of some “demo- 
graphic-physiological details” appertaining to these pygmies. Especially welcome are 
the tables listing the averages and ranges of variations for 62 measurements and 27 
indices, representing all parts of the outer body and taken strictly according to Mar- 
tin’s well-known, detailed instructions, so that they may perfectly well be used to 
make reliable comparisons. 

ApotpH H. ScHuLTz 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Genetics, Paleontology, and Evolution. Edited by GLENN L. JEPSEN, ERNsT Mayr, 
GEORGE GAYLORD Simpson. (xvi, 474 pp., $6.00. Princeton University Press, 1949.) 
What source material or supplementary reading is to a beginner using an intro- 


ductory text, this symposium will be to anthropologists who have been following the 
recent flowering of evolutionary fact and theory in books by such as Simpson, Dobzhan- 
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sky and Mayr. Ranging from such topics as the reliability of geological time deter- 
minations (Knopf) to aspects of speciation in a frog and a butterfly, the 23 papers 
have been well planned and placed in the best hands. The symposium is also a rar« 
example of a committee actually getting something done, in this case the Committee 
on Common Problems of Genetics, Paleontology and Systematics, of the National 
Research Council (jointly under the Divisions of Geology and Geography, and of 
Biology and Agriculture). 

A high proportion of the papers are of definite interest to our own profession. On 
the one hand, they expose and illustrate recent general developments in evolutionary 
thought; on the other, they furnish concrete examples from the nonhuman animal 
kingdom of processes certainly important in the interpretation of human paleontol 
ogy and race. In the first case, it is a matter of general principles which get emphasis 
by reference to them in one paper after another, or else are explicitly emphasized by 
the writers themselves as being of especial importance. The following are those of 
which I took particular note: 

(1) In papers by Watson, Simpson, Patterson, Wright, Davis, Romer, Colbert 
and Muller, evidence is repeatedly given that the latter-day co-ordination of genetics 
and paleontology demonstrates that all paleontological phenomena not only can be, 
but are best interpreted against a background of straightforward selection for adapta 
tion, and of known genetics, and that therefore special nonselective factors—e.g 
inwardly controlled ‘“orthogenesis’’—become increasingly unnecessary and implausible 
As a corrective, Davis points out that paleontology cannot prove hypotheses, but only 
support them; it normally gets only the skeleton and not the life processes, and its data 
may even be used to support creationism. Simpson in particular has already argued 
this point strongly, but he is exceeded here by Davis, who believes that relatively in 
adaptive phases are not necessarily significant in the jumping-off stage of quantum 
evolution, and by Muller, who doubts that correlation with a character under positive 
selection is a probable explanation for apparently ultra-adaptive features like the well- 
known antlers of the Irish deer. 

(2) The process of speciation is elucidated in papers by Lack, Ford, Moore, 
Muller and particularly Mayr. Species appear as populations which have attained re- 
productive isolation (of a sufficient degree) and usually ecological isolation as well 
without these they might either merge or compete to the death. Before genetically 
controlled isolating mechanisms can appear, the two populations (typically as races or 
sub-species) must have some kind of geographical isolation, either in terms of distance 
or barriers, such that the gene interchange between them is not sufficient to reverse the 
trend to isolating mechanisms of an inherited sort. Appreciation of this well-substanti 
ated concept should put the quietus to certain notions about man, such as whether his 
races may be considered as distinct species, and whether the Mt. Carmel people might 
represent the divergence of sapiens and Neanderthal strains within a single population 

(3) Stern, Spencer and Muller convey a clear notion of the flexibility of gene pat 
terns and the exercise of gene control, to counteract the simple Mendelian one-to-one 
relation of gene and character, dominance and recessiveness, concomitant variation in 
genotype and phenotype, that is flung in the face of the student in the opening pages 
of so many books. This change from the early 1900’s is familiar to geneticists, but its 
insertion in this symposium gives it a welcome stress to anthropologists interested in 
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any degree whatever in man as an organism. Stern and Muller both emphasize the com- 
plexity and interbranching allowed by the multiple effects of single genes and the 
multiple genic control of “‘single’”’ characters (to say nothing of ontogenetic flexibility), 
all offering material for selection and suggesting that it is indeed the small, gradual, 
co-ordinated and “‘buffered’’ mutational change which is the material of adaptation, 
and not the “big” mutation of De Vries. External similarity of species and subspecies 
is not a perfect guide to genotypic similarity: Stern points out how the genic condi- 
tioners may undergo substitution beneath a fagade which under selection remains more 
or less constant, even in different species; and Spencer shows the complementary aspect 
of this, that, in Drosophila at least, homologous groups of genes and specific mutations 
can be discovered in various species of the genus. 

The second group of useful lessons to be read from the book are those which il- 
luminate problems of human origins by example. They are not easy to abstract usefully, 
and should be read in full. Simpson discusses evolutionary rates for the appearance of 
species and races in general: he notes that there is evidence that subspecies or races com- 
monly have needed 10,000 years for their appearance, and may not reach specific level 
for 500,000; species seem to need 50,000 years or more to appear, and remain constant 
for as much as 1,000,000 (in some cases, e.g. among invertebrates, very much longer). 
Wood considers the history of the rhinos, who give a picture much more divergent or 
“bush-like” than their relatives, the horses. Romer ina very useful article discusses and 
illustrates various important processes such as adaptation, orthogenesis, irreversibility, 
patterns of diversification, parallelism, convergence and extinction; he agrees with 
Hoijer in casting doubt on Weidenreich’s hypothesis of a human retreat from giantism 
as something especially significant for man. Patterson in another excellent paper exempli- 
fies a “quantum” shift in adaptive type by the taeniodonts (an extinct order of Paleo- 
cene-Eocene mammals), in which one lineage branched rapidly out of another, which 
continued in a more general form; this pattern is highly suggestive for the origin of a 
ground-ape-human line, both as to the principal adaptive shift involved and as to the 
secondary modifications of morphology which ensued. Finally Ford, using a butterfly 
genus, and Moore the frog Rana, cite a pair of critical cases of speciation in the emergent 
stage, which offer comment on the origin and nature of the races of Homo sapiens. 

Haldane’s paper, ““Human Evolution: Past and Future,” is the only one specifically 
on man. It talks about the desirability of human diversity, the ethics of eugenics, and 
the possibilities of controlled evolution. It is more disappointing than interesting; itis 
not as good as the Haldane of Possible Worlds, and its philosophical tone makes it cer- 
tainly out of place in the book. 

On the whole it is heartening to see that the differences of view of different schools 
and different disciplines may actually be less than the holders themselves think, once 
they are set side by side; and that when naturalists as different as geneticists and 
paleontologists earnestly study one another’s works, and are not content with merely 
lifting examples here and there, the result can be a general breaking down of the 
parochialism which once existed. For those who go to the last sentence of a review first, 
let me say that the book is excellent. 

W. W. HoweELts 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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ARCHEOLOGY 


Prehistoric Southwesterners from Basketmaker to Pueblo. CHARLES AVERY AMSDEN. 
(xiv, 163 pp., 46 figs., 39 pls., 2 maps. Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, 1949.) 


In the late thirties, it was rumored that Charles Amsden was writing a book on the 
Basket Makers of the San Juan Area. Every archeologist was delighted because no 
one was better qualified to bring together the vast amount of information spread 
through an extensive literature, representing fifty years of archeological effort. In 1941 
Amsden’s friends were distressed to hear of his untimely death. It is a pleasure to know 
that his book on the Basket Makers had progressed so far that publication was possi- 
ble. 

The work is divided into eight chapters, preceded by a foreword by F. W. Hodge, 
an introduction by A. V. Kidder and a prologue on the Asiatic origin of the American 
Indian. In Chapter I the author prepares the stage with the geographical and historical 
background of the San Juan Basket Makers, and follows with 


archeological expeditions up to about 1930. Chapter II explains tree ring dating and its 


n account of the major 


place in determining the temporal position of th : Basket Makers Chapter III de 
scribes the life of the Early Basket Makers (known by some archeologists as Basket 
Maker II), including sections on the physical type, dress, ornaments, hair dressing, 
and domestic animals. Chapter IV outlines the work of men—hunting, trapping, and 
warfare; the work of women—basket making, food gathering, cooking, and care of 
children; and burial customs. In Chapter V the author shows how the introduction of 
agriculture changed the way of life of the people, allowing them to live in a sedentary 
manner and rise above the mere subsistence level. Chapter VI and VII describe their 
houses, and the advent of pottery and its place in the life of a sedentary people. Chap 
ter VIII describes the life and ways of the later Basket Makers, called by some Basket 
Maker III and by others Modified Basket Maker. Here too, the author shows how the 


culture of the early Basket Makers evolved into the culture called Pueblo 
The text is followed by a very extensive bibliography with over 460 titles. There is 
no index 


Many modern books on archeology are either very dull reading, because they deal 
with analysis, which must be condensed and presented in tables, diagrams, and de 
tailed descriptions, or, if readable, lean so heavily on romance that the major conclu 
sions play a minor role. Amsden, on the other hand, has prepared a book for the intelli 
gent layman, which is interestingly written, thoroughly scientific, and unusually well 
balanced. As the present work is a synthesis, an attempt to bring together the scattered 
facts of Basket Maker Culture and present them as a unified story, the dull details are 
omitted. 

This is thus a very important work, not because it deals with the Basket Maker, but 
because it shows the beginning of an important civilization, and emphasizes the dy 
namic steps that lead a people toward a better way of living 

HAROLD S$. COLTON 
MuSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 
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OTHER 
A Scientist on the Trail. Travel Letters of A. F. Bandelier, 1880-81. Edited by Georce P. 
HAMMOND and Epcar F. Goan. (xi, 142 pp., $5.00. Quivira Society Publications, 
Vol. X, Berkeley, 1949.) 


This is, as far as I know, the third set of letters of Adolph F.-Bandelier (1840-1914), 
distinguished Swiss-American archeologist and student of the documentary history of 
Hispanic America, to be published. In 1940, the University of New Mexico Press pub- 
lished Pioneers in American Anthropology: the Bandelier-Morgan Letters, 1873-1883, 
edited by the present reviewer (2 vols.). The Unpublished Letters of Adolph F. Bandelier, 
Concerning the Writing and Publication of “The Delight Makers,” 
by Paul Radin, was published in New York and El Paso in 1942. 

The volume under review consists for the most part of letters written by Bandelier 


with an Introduction 


for his home town newspaper, The Highland [Illinois] Union, and of articles based upon 
letters by Bandelier either to the paper or to friends or relatives. It covers Bandelier’s 
first trip to New Mexico in 1880, and his first trip to Mexico in 1881. The letters and 
articles were written and published in German; the translations are by Prof. C. H. S. 
Koch and Dr. Hammond. 

The letters recount incidents of Bandelier’s travels and explorations in New and 
Old Mexico. There is much of value and interest in them. But, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
they lack much, in style, flavor, and content, that his personal correspondence con- 
tains. 

We have Bandelier’s scientific account of his first trip to Mexico in Report of an 
Archaeological Tour in Mexico in 1881 (Pap. Arch. Inst. of Amer., Amer. Series II, Bos 
ton, 1884), as well as his various monographs on his work in the Southwest. What is 
needed now is the publication of the Journals of his years in New Mexico, Mexico, and 
Peru (see note 8, p. 15 of A Scientist on the Trail). 

Lesuig A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


They Came Here Firsi: The Epic of the American Indian. D’Arcy MCNICKLE. (325 pp., 
$3.75. The Peoples of America Series. Louis Adamic (ed.). J. B. Lippincott Com 
pany, Philadelphia and New York, 1949.) 

For a long time we have needed just such a popular account of the American Indian. 

In the first of the Peoples of America Series, edited by Louis Adamic, McNickle has 

given us a background of the American Indian from archeology and ethnology to which 

he has added a synoptic account of the supplanting of the Indian peoples by Europeans. 

His book falls into three parts. Part One, ““The Unsealing of a Continent,” brings to- 

gether archeological and ethnological information from anthropological sources to tell 

how the Indians got to the Americas and how their languages and cultures differentiated 
after arrival. Part Two, “The New World Discovered,” comprises a series of seven chap- 
ters on colonialism and the settlement of the continent by Europeans, which carry 

Indian Affairs down to the end of the Revolution. Part Three, “Supplanting a People,”’ 


begins with American nationalism in the Federal Period, when the Federal treaties were 


negotiated with frontier tribes who still had the British at their backs, goes on to Indian 


Removal, and closes with the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. 
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Space does not permit us to review this book in detail. The preliminary part on 
American archeology and ethnology is well done and is quite adequate for the purpose 
for which it is intended. For some people interest ends here. The second part, also, 
on colonialism, is well handled, with little in general perspective that one could ask for 
that is not included. 

McNickle makes his greatest contribution at the point where the interest of other 
readers may flag. He has been himself concerned for a number of years with Indian 
reorganization, and has given a good deal of thought to the history and development 
of a national Indian policy. This is his own field. He knows the history and growth of 
U. S. Indian policy well enough so that he is able to point up significant problems on 
which historical or actional research is needed. For example, he has foreseen the need 
of a political history of the Six Nations of New York which will assess the extent of their 
contribution to the political thinking of the founding fathers and the nature of the piv- 
otal position which they are supposed to have occupied in American history. To pick 
another spot, the reviewer concurs with McNickle’s estimate of Henry Knox, first 
Secretary of War and first cabinet officer in charge of Indian affairs, and agrees that 
the public career of Knox merits a full-scale biography. It is strange in this connection 
that McNickle overlooks Timothy Pickering who, as Knox’s deputy, was actually first 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and conducted four important treaty negotiations with 
the Six Nations and Western Indians. 

The deterioration of Federal relations with the Indians, according to McNickle’s 
thesis, hangs on three crucial acts: 1) the agitation to clear the Eastern seaboard of its 
Indian population, which culminated in Indian removal west of the Mississippi, 2) the 
move in Congress up to 1871 to :erminate treaty-making as a method of dealing with 
Indians as legal equals, and 3) the General Allotment Act of 1887. 

His book ends with a discussion of progress leading to the Indian Reorganization 
Act in 1934. One wishes that he had something to say about Indian Administration 
since the Indian Reorganization Act. It would be good to know how previously existing 
patterns of Indian leadership have affected the working out and interpretation of Indian 
constitutions which were written by American lawyers. Perhaps such research lies in the 
future. We are all very much in McNickle’s debt for his readable survey of the problem 

N. FENTON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Men, Machines and History. 8. Liciey. (240 pp., 52 figs., 10s 6d. Cobbett Press, London, 
1948.) 


Plough and Pasture. E. Cectt CurwWEN. (122 pp., 14 pls., 21 figs., 7s 6d. Cobbett Press, 
London, 1946.) 


These two little books, the first a “double volume,” are published as a part of a 
Past and Present” series, “studies in the history of civilization,” under the direction 
of an editorial board headed by V. Gordon Childe. From Savagery to Civilization by 
Grahame Clark, Writing and the Alphabet by A. C. Moorhouse, and History by V. Gor 
don Childe have also been published in this series. 

Men, Machines and History by S. Lilley, formerly a Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and on the staff of the University of Birmingham at present, is a history of 
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technology. The author touches briefly upon the Neolithic and Paleolithic, but he is 
primarily concerned with the period since about 3000 B.c. He distinguishes two “‘in- 
dustrial revolutions,” the first one culminated about 3000 B.c., the second began about 
A.D. 500 and reached maturity between 1815 and 1918. Tools, machines, motive power, 
mining, metallurgy, agriculture, transportation, manufacturing, etc., are dealt with 
functionally and historically. Lilley does not confine himself to purely technological 
matters, however. He is interested also in the effect of technological advance upon 
society and, conversely, the influence of social systems upon technological change. His 
discussion—and graphs—of technological advance and of invention rates are very in- 
teresting. The story is brought up to the end of World War II and the harnessing of 
nuclear energy. The volume is generously illustrated with excellent cuts and plates, 
and contains a good index. 

Plough and Pasture begins, after a brief discussion of the food quest, with “The 
Origin of Agriculture.” The author employs the rather well-worn anthropomorphic and 
psychologistic theory of this origin: that somehow, somewhere, someone “hit upon the 
idea,” and agriculture began. This theory actually explains nothing, of course. A con- 
sideration of cultural development in terms of technology, modes of subsistence, 
climate and habitat, might prove more valuable. 

Curwen discusses the most probable places of origin of agriculture, the diffusion of 
these arts, the technology of farming—reaping, threshing, milling, etc.—and also the 
origins of stock-breeding. There is almost no treatment of pre-Columbian America, and 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, the emphasis is upon Europe, and especially upon the Brit- 
ish Isles. The illustrations are excellent and relevant; there is a good index. 

Both of these volumes are, in the reviewer’s opinion, learned, competent, and well 
balanced. They are written in a lucid and interesting style, but for the mature reader. 
They will be useful to anthropologist, historian, and layman alike. 

Leslie A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


A History of the Gold Coast. W. E. F. Warp. (387 pp., 11 maps, $4.50. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., London, 1948; Macmillan, New York, 1949.) 


The Gold Coast. A Survey of the Gold Coast and British Togoland 1919-1946. F. M. 
Bourret. (xi, 231 pp. $4.00. The Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace, 
Publication No. 23, Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif.; Oxford University 
Press, London, 1949.) 


The first of these books is exactly what its title claims for it, a history, but a history 
which differs from other histories of the Gold Coast in that the author utilizes native 
traditional history to.a much greater extent than the earlier efforts. The author states 
in the preface that much of the present work is based upon Claridge and that “there is 
no question of superseding Claridge’s great work” but only of supplementing it and 
recording the events which have occurred since 1915, the date of publication of Clar- 
idge’s history. The fact that research has been carried on since then in various fields 
helps us to understand better some of the earlier events as well as the more recent 


ones. In contrast to Claridge, who used European sources and who was concerned 
primarily with military operations and governmental negotiations, the author of the 
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present history has tried to give more consideration to the economic and social history 
of the Gold Coast peoples. 

The first three chapters are devoted to the geography and climate of the Gold 
Coast and its pre-European-contact history; the last three chapters, XIII-XV, are 
given over to political history, 1874-1938, constitutional history 1874-1946, and 
social and economic history 1874-1938. Thus the major part of the book is given over 
to the events occurring since the first contacts with the Europeans. 

Although the author’s interpretations sometimes hint at a forced economic inter- 
pretation it is nevertheless satisfactory to see a recognition of the fact that economic 
factors may be a force in primitive society as well as in Western society. 

While 387 pages are decidedly a limited space in which to present a people’s whole 
history, even when our knowledge is limited to a few hundred years, when read as an 
addition to Claridge this volume assumes considerable value. The allotting of three 
chapters to developments from 1915 to the present also entails considerable telescoping 
of events and discussions, but if one then turns to the second book listed at the head 
of this review, A Survey of the Gold Coast from 1919-1946, one may again fill in more de- 
tails and thus get a really comprehensive picture of the whole history of the Gold Coast 
since European contact. 

In this second book, only two chapters are given to general background, while the 
rest is given over to tracing the people’s development toward independence. The book 
is based primarily upon Gold Coast and British Goverment Reports and the debates 
of the Legislative Council. The author has countered this type of source material, 
however, with comments from unofficial sources, Gold Coast newspapers and the 
reports of various African Societies. He presents the workings of the legislative and 
judicial systems in some detail and finds that “of all the steps toward political au- 
tonomy taken by the Gold Coast during the past quarter of a century, .. . the most 
outstanding has been the new constitution of 1946 with its provision for a clear African 
majority on the legislative council ard for a legislative union between the Colony and 
Ashanti.’”’ However, as evidenced by the recent disturbances, this has not solved all 
the problems of the Gold Coast. What is an essentially important factor to be con- 
sidered in the development of any backward area, and is clearly exemplified in the 
Gold Coast, is that material progress has lagged behind political progress. A similar lag 
is also to be noted in the social field. While one may join the African in his desire for 
independence and may be inclined to censure England for some of her acts, there are 
obviously great obstacles still to be overcome along the road leading to complete au 
tonomy. Although one may question certain statements made by the author, it seems 
to this reviewer that the book has made an attempt to present fairly both sides of the 
weighty questions facing the Gold Coast today and may well be brought to the atten- 
tion of anyone interested in the problems raised by dependent territories and especially 
those being dealt with by the United Nations. 

While neither of the books mentioned here is anthropological in the narrow defini 
tion of that term, both of them merit the attention of any anthropologist interested not 
only in the Gold Coast but in Africa generally, for the events and problems discussed 
are not peculiar to the Gold Coast, 

H. E. Hause 
CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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Book Nores 


Préhistoire et Protohistoire d’ Egypte. (xxviii, 567 pp., 110 pls., 3 maps. 
Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institute d’Ethnologie, Vol. LITI, Paris, 1949.) 


With time for only a very hasty examination at our disposal, this book seems to us to contain 
a great elaboration of the details of Egyptian pre- and protohistory in a framework of under 
standing contemporary with Childe’s New Liglit on the Most Ancient East, 1934. The author has 
taken the trouble to add a three page appendix on his assessment of Baumgartel’s The Cultures 
of Prehistoric Egypt, 1947 (in general, he disagrees with her thesis), but otherwise his bibliography 
is distinctly prewar. He is aware neither of Caton-Thompson’s very important papers on the Leval- 
loisian of Egypt (1946) and the Aterian (1946) nor of Huzayyin’s remarks on Egyptian prehistory 
in general (1941). None of the more recent critical studies on the subject by Americans are 
cited, e.g., L. Braidwood (1945), Frankfort (1941), Kantor (1942 and 1944), and Wulsin (1941). 
One of course realizes that there was a war and that books may have arrived late in France, but 
Massoulard’s volume is dated 1949! The book treats the Pleistocene and predynastic antiquity of 
Egypt, including Nubia, and there are chapters on race, degree of political and social develop- 
ment, and beliefs. Granted that the quality of draftsmanship in the delineation of most Egyptian 
archeological reports has not been good, Massoulard’s redrawings are even worse. The book doubt 
less has a certain encyclopedic value and would have been important had it appeared in 1935 
(Ropert J. BkRarpwoop) 


The Mohawk Iroquois. MARY ROWELL CarseE. (51 pp., 1 fig., $1.00. Bulletin of the Archeological 
Society of Connecticut, No. 23, New Haven, 1949.) 


This compact summary of Mohawk culture and history contains a wealth of information 
in easily accessible form. Among the major topics discussed are the history of Mohawk contacts 
from before 1634 to 1799; the Mohawks in the League of the Iroquois; Mohawk Culture; the 
Mohawks in Canada; and acculturation. Of particular interest to this reviewer was the section 
dealing with changes in Mohawk material culture from 1600 to 1900. The account of these 
changes should be very useful to archeologists. (GEORGE I. QuimBY 


{lgonkian Culture and Use of Maize in Southern New England. Eva L. BuTLeR (36 pp., 1 map 
$1.00. Bulletin of the Archeological Society of Connecticut, No. 22, New Haven, 1948.) 


This brief report is a complete and useful compilation of probably all aspects of culture 
related to the use of maize by Algonkian speaking Indians in southern New England as revealed by 
ethnohistorical data. Among the topics presented are the following: description of corn at time 
of contact; agricultural] calendars; land tenure and ownership; methods, tools, customs, and be 
liefs used in the planting of corn; care of growing crops; harvest, preservation, and storage of 
corn; ceremonies; ways of eating or otherwise using corn; and utensils used in cooking, preparing, 
and serving corn. The information provided should be of interest not only to anthropologists but 
to ethnobotanists and economic botanists as well. (GEorGE I. QuimBy) 


Folia Ethnographica. Quarterly Review of the Ethnographical Institute of the Budapest Pdzmdny 
Péter University, Vol. 1, fasc. 1, 1949. (101 pp. $1.50. Ethnographical Institute, Budapest, 
Hungary, 1949.) 


This periodical, to appear at irregular intervals, aims to make availal:le to international 
scholarship the achievements of Hungarian ethnography, which—like much of Hungarian 
science—have hitherto been almost entirely hidden behind the veil of the Hungarian language. 
The six studies in this issue are written two thirds in English, one third in Russian; since relatively 
few anthropologists are conversant with both of these languages, it would seem extremely desirable 
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to include in future issues exhaustive English summaries after each Russian article, and, pre- 
sumably, vice versa. The term “‘ethnography” is given a very wide interpretation here: the scope 
of the papers varies from a rather inconclusive etymology (Sandor Scheiber, *‘Donkey-Ladder,”’ 
pp. 99-101) to a highly theoretical discussion of the broadest sweep (Kdroly Marét, History and 
Ethnology, pp. 24-33). The remaining two English-language articles, both of them dialectically 
conceived, deal with the history of research into, respectively, Hungarian peasant farming, poach 
ing and fishing (Istvan T4lasi, pp. 44-71) and Hungarian folklore (Linda Dégh, pp. 72-98 

Besides these excellent comprehensive surveys the reader may wish to add the one by Béla 
Gunda in the Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 63 (1950), pp. 72-84. (Tuomas A. SEBFOK 


Hopi Kachina Dolls. Haroip S$. Corton. (xv, 144 pp., 20 figs. [8 in color], 540 pen sketches 
text, $7.50. University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1949 


In greater or lesser degree every book must be judged within the limits of its author’s objec 
ves. One must be particularly careful to bear this in mind while commenting on this volume, 


i\ 


for Dr. Colton makes it abundantly clear that his prime purpose is to tell people how to identif 
Hopi kachina dolls. Consequently, the greater part of the book comprises brief descriptions of 
the salient features of 250 types; numerous illustrations that emphasize distinctive markings; 
drawings and explanations of two dozen of the most Widely used symbols; a complete index of 
kachina names; and, above all, a series of 43 tables or lists of characteristic traits which provide 
a key for the identification of some 240 varieties of dolls 

If one wishes to identify a given specimen he begins with Table 1, which contains 15 basi 
and diagnostic items. He finds the feature that applies to his doll, and is then referred to successive 
tables which narrow down the range of possibilities until the doll can be surely identified. This 
reviewer tried the system out on several specimens, and is happy to report that the key is well 
devised and leads to correct results 

By contrast with the care and skill with which the method of identification was worked out, 


the supplementary material concerning the kachina cult and its place in Hopi religion is scanty 


and inadequate. The short bibliography, with only a dozen titles, reveals how closely Dr. Colton 
limited himself to his primary objectives. Even the matter of kachina do!l manufacture is lightly 
treated, and the photographs showing a Hopi making a specimen (Figures 9, 10) are unfortunately 
blurred. 

Although one may regret the restricted scope of this book, it is sure to prove of great value 
to museum curators and private owners who may wish to identify the Hopi kachina dolls in their 
possession. (MiscHa TITIev 


History of the Primates: An Introduction to the Study of Fossil Man. W. E. Le Gros Crark. (117 
pp., 41 figs., 2s. 6d. British Museum | Natural History], Department of Geology, Guide Book 
London, 1949.) 


This small book provides the beginning student with a good introductory survey of extinct 
and living primates. For the more sophisticated reader it is of interest as a presentation of a 
general view of some aspects of primate evolution as seen by one of the foremost students of the 
subject. The first half of the book presents a general discussion of evolutionary and taxonomic 
principles and a brief survey of the main groups of primates, highlighting the diagnostic anatomi 
cal features. The remainder is devoted to a brief summary of the paleontological data relevant 
to the puzzle of man’s evolution. The author deals quite fairly with some alternative interpreta 
tions of the data; the amount of dogmatism and facile pseudo-teleological explanation is far les 
than in many books of a more pretentious nature. The illustrations, including some new, rather 
stylized drawings of representative primates, are strategically chosen. There is a short, selected 
bibliography. (G. E. Errxson) 
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Community Under Stress. ELizaABeTH H. VAUGHAN. (xv, 160 pp., 1 map, 7 tables, 4 illus., $2.50 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1949.) 


This is a brief, but sound, study of a Japanese concentration camp at Bacolod, Negros 
Island, Philippines. The author, connected with the Institute for Research, Chapel Hill, draws 
upon her year’s participant observation in the camp while imprisoned with two children and 145 
other “‘enemy aliens.” This culturally heterogeneous group of Americans (White, Negro and 
Indian), British, Dutch and Filipinos are treated with a cool objectivity which almost belies 
the experience. Lacking food, medical necessities and hallmarks of normal living, this group of 
varied national, religious and economic background developed a camp culture replete with leader- 
ship and role and a pooling of human and personal resources to stave off calamity. Of the theoreti- 
cal ballast (Linton, Embree, Gillin, Spicer and Leighton) stabilizing the study, perhaps Linton’s 
observations, namely that technique connected with satisfaction of basic needs affects the elab- 
orated cultural superstructure, is most weighty and most used. Certainly cultural revivalism was 
less stressed here than in Relocation Centers. (Marvin K. OPLer) 


Sociology: A Study of Society and Culture. Second Edition. Kimpatt Youns. (viii, 638 pp., $5.00 
American Book Co., New York, 1949.) 


The second edition follows the basic pattern to the first edition of this title (1942) and the 
author’s earlier Introductory Sociology (1934). However, the book has been rewritten and greatly 
improved. There is little change in the chapter on heredity and environment, but the materials 
on social structure have been considerably expanded. New data are presented on both rural and 
urban communities and on regions. Social processes such as conflict and co-operation are not 
treated separately, but are included in the chapters on religious, economic, and political institu- 
tions. A new chapter on the nature and methods of sociology has been added, and interpretative 
summaries are provided at the end of each chapter. The Air Age, the Atomic Age, and statism 
are discussed in relation to population, society, and culture. This book, or one of the other recently 
revised and widely-used texts, will be useful to anthropologists who wish to keep al-reast of current 
developments in introductory sociology. For an excellent selection of recent theoretical and em- 
pirical studies in sociology, the reviewer recommends Wilson and Kolb, Sociological Analysis 
(GeorGE E. Simpson) 


Social Psychology. ALFRED R. LiNDEsMitH and ANSELM L. Strauss. (xvi, 549 pp., $4.50. The 
Dryden Press, New York, 1949.) 


This well-written elementary textbook in social psychology emphasizes the consequences 
for individual human behavior of language manipulation and group life. Cooley, G. Mead, Dewey, 
Piaget, Cottrell, G. Murphy, Newcomb, C. W. Mills, and Sherif are relied upon heavily. Among 
the anthropologists whose works are referred to are Benedict, Linton, Malinowski, and M. 
Mead. Psychiatric analyses of deviant behavior are cited with approval, but a critical attitude is 
maintained toward psychoanalytic theories of personality. The treatment of language and sym 
bolism is based on the works of de Laguna, C. Morris, Cassirer, and Langer. The opening discus- 
sion of subhuman behavior is followed by chapters on language, roles and the self, personality 
organization and disorganization. The book concludes with a brief section on collective behavior 
and a critical evaluation of biological explanations of human behavior. Interesting applications 
of the authors’ conceptual scheme are made to two specific types of behavior: race relations and 
sexual behavior. The point of view on “‘the social bases of thought” is that “cultural patterns 
do not exercise a direct, mechanical, unmediated influence but an indirect and symbolically medi- 


ated one” (p. 239). For an advanced social psychology which combines symbolic interaction and 
field theory, the reviewer recommends Walter Coutu’s Emergent Human Nature. (Grorce E. 
SIMPSON) 
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Differential Psychology. ANNE ANASTASI and JouN P. Fo.ey, Jr. (xv, 894 pp., $5.50, Revised edi 
tion. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1949.) 


As compared with its 1937 edition, this must be considered a new book. It has been completely 
rewritten with severa! new chapters added and old ones expanded to bring them up to date. Dif 
ferential psychology is the study of group and individual differences in personality and intellectual 
aptitudes. Since psychological testing of aptitudes is the area in which most attempts at the con 
trolled study of individual and group differences have been made, the authors of necessity devote 
considerable space to it. Other considerations are not slighted, their discussion of Sheldon’s con 
stitutional typology, for example, proving particularly penetrating. Thoroughly aware of culture 
as a factor, the authors make good use of the contributions of anthropology. The clarity of the 
chapter on “Heredity and Environment” also deserves mention, as well as the skill with which all 
discussions are subsequently related to it. While designed as a text, the authors have produced a 
work which is neither superficial nor of interest only to specialists. Their success in giving the 
reader an orientation for critically evaluating problems in differential psychology further er 
hances its value. (WARD H. GoopENovUGH) 


Criteria for the Life History. Joux DOLLARD. (iv, 288 pp., $3.25. Peter Smith, New York, 1949 


When this book first appeared in 1935, it introduced important considerations for the com- 
pilation and analysis of life history materials as data in the social sciences. It stimulated further 
inquiry into methodological problems presented by the use of personal documents, enhanced the 
value of a number of life histories which followed it, and became required reading tor students in 
ethnology, sociology, and social psychology. Still a valuable contribution, its reprinting by Peter 
Smith is welcome. (Warp H. GoopENovGnh) 


These Our People: Minorities in American Culture. RICHARD A. SCHERMERHORN. (xii, 635 pp. $4.50. 
D. C. Heath Co., Boston, 1949.) 


The author describes this book as a minimal! text in the sense that it makes no attempt to 


give a comprehensive picture of minority groups in the United States. Ten groups are considered 
Negroes, Jews, Indians, Japanese Americans, Mexican and Spanish speaking Americans, Czech 
and Slovak Americans, and the hyphenated Italians, Poles, Hungarians, and Yugo Slavs. Four 
chapters are given to the Negro, two chapters to the Jewish community, and one chapter each to 
the other groups. There are three introductory chapters: Why Minorities are a “Problem,” Facts 
and Fallacies about Race, and Race and Culture. In a final section five chapters are given to a gen- 
eral discussion of minority patterns of adjustment, the nature of prejudice, and to various pro- 
grams for dealing with minority problems. There are notes and an index 

The book has some drawbacks. The treating of each immigrant group in a separate chapter 
gives a choppy effect and takes space that might have been used profitably in discussing the prob 
lems which they all have in common. The “life situation” stories with which each chapter begins 
pull the book down to a rather juvenile level in spots. On the whole, however, the book is well 
written and should be useful as a point of departure for beginning classes studying minority groups 
(INA CoRINNE Brown) 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
BOOKS 

Aguilera, Francisco (ed.), Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1946. No. 12 (x, 364 pp., $8.50 

Cambridge, 1948) 
Belo, jane, Bali: Rangda and Barong (x, 59 pp., 12 pls., $2.50, Monographs of the American 

Ethnological Society, XVI, J. J. Augustin Publisher, New York, 1949) 
Brown, Ina Corinne, Race Relations in a Democracy (viii, 205 pp., $3.00, Harper and Brothers, 

New York, 1949). 
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Campbell, Wallace J. and Richard Y. Giles, Helping People Help Themselves (71 pp., Bold New 
Program Series, No. 6, The Public Affairs Institute, Washington, D. C., 1950). 

Coon, Carleton S., Stanley M. Garn, and Joseph B. Birdsell, Races, A Study of the Problems of 
Race Formation in Man (xiv, 153 pp., 11 figs., 15 pls., $3.00, Charles C Thomas, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1950). 

Curwen, E. Cecil, Plough and Pasture (122 pp., 7s 6d., Cobbett Press, London, 1946 

Dictionnaire Frangaise-Swahili, Deuxiéme Edition (755 pp., Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut 
d’Ethnologie, LIV, Musée de l’Homme, Paris, 1949 

Forde, C. Daryll, Habitat, Economy and Society (xv, 500 pp., 108 illus., E. P. Dutton and Co., 
New York, 1950). 

Friederici, Georg, Amerikanistisches Wérterbuch (722 pp., Universitit Hamburg Abhandlungen 
aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Band 53, Reihe B, Vélkerkunde, Kulturgeschichte und 
Sprachen, Band 29, Cram, de Gruyter & Co., Hamburg, 1947). 

Griffin, John W. (ed.), Tite Florida Indian and his Neighbors (168 pp., 9 figs., $1.00, Inter-Ameri 
can Center, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 1949). Papers delivered at an anthropo 
logical conference held at Rollins College, April 9 and 10, 1949, by C. E. Guthe, J. M. Goggin, 
J. W. Griffin, C. H. Fairbanks, J. B. Griffin, G. R. Willey, I. Rouse 

Holleman, J. F., The Pattern of Hera Kinship (58 pp., 6s, Rhodes-Livingstone Papers No. 17, Ox 
ford University Press, 1949). 

Irion, Frederick C., Public Opinion and Propaganda (xvi, 782 pp., $5.00, Thoznas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York, 1950). 

Lambert, H. E., Tie Systems of Land Tenure in the Kikuyu Land Unit (185 pp., Communications 
from the School of African Studies, New Series No. 22, University of Cape Town, South Africa, 
1949). 

Leslau, Wolf, Ethiopic Documents: Gurage (176 pp., 12 pls., Viking Fund Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 14, New York, 1950). 

Lindegard, Bengt, and Folke Léfgren, Anthro; 
funde (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. 2, Bd. 45, No. 9, Lund, Sweden, 1949), 

Lindsay, Jack, Marxism and Contemporary Science (261 pp., 18s., Dennis Dobson, Ltd., London, 
1949). 

Mandelbaum, David G. (e7.), Selected Writings of Edward Sapir in Language, Culture, and Per 
sonality (xv, 617 pp., $6.50, University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949 

Mills, Lennox A., and Associates, The New W orld of Southeast Asia (ix, 445 pp., $5.00, University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1949 

O’Kane, Walter Collins, Sun in the Sky (xvii, 261 pp., 88 illus., $4.00, The University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, 1950). 

Piggott, Stuart, British Prehistory (208 pp., $2.00, Oxford University Press, New York, 1950 

Rao, P. Setumadhava, Among the Gonds of Adilabad (94 pp., 2s. 8d., Hyderabad, Deccan, India, 
1949). 

Riesenfeld, Alphonse, The Megalithic Culture of Melanesia (736 pp., 26 figs., 3 pls., 8 maps., 35 
guilders. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1950). 

Rousseau, Jacques, A travers |’ Ungava (48 pp., Memoirs of the Montreal Botanical Garden, No. 4, 
Montreal, 1949). 

Rousseau, Jacques, Le voyage d’ André Michaux au lac Mistassini en 1792 (34 pp., Memoirs of the 
Montreal Botanical Garden, No. 3, Montreal, 1948). 

Rousseau, Jacques, Noles sur |’ Ethnobotanique d’ Anticosti, Ethnobotanique Abénakise, and Ethno 
botanique et Ethnosoologie Gas pésiennes (68 pp., Memoirs of the Montreal Botanical Garden, 
No. 2, Montreal, 1946-1948) 

Rousseau, Jacques and Marcel Raymond, Etudes Ethnobotaniques Québécoises (154 pp., Contri 


ologische Untersuchung Mittelalterlicher Skelett- 


butions de I’Institut botanique de l'Université de Montréal, No. 55, Montreal, 1945). 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Slotkin, J. S., Social Anthropology (xviii, 604 pp., $4.75. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1950). 

Sokolov, Y. M., Russian Folklore (viii, 760 pp., The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950 

Stein, Leon, The Racial Thinking of Richard Wagner (xiv, 252 pp., $4.75, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1950). 

lalbot, Phillips ed.), South Asia in the W orld Today (x, 254 pp., $4.00, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1950). 

Velikovsky, Immanuel, Worlds in Collision (xiii, 401 pp., $4.50, The Macmill 
York, 1950) 

Weinberg, Abraham A., Psychosociology of the Immigrant (xl\vii, 111 pp., Hebrew and English, 
Social Studies, Vol. II, The Israe] Institute of Folklore and Ethnology, Jerusalem, 1949). 
Weitenkampf, Frank, Early Pictures of North American Indians, 

The New York Public Library, 1950) 


an Company, New 


1 Question of Ethnology (26 pp., 


Wissler, Clark, Te American Indian (offset reprint of 3rd edition) (xvii, 466 pp., 82 illus., $5.50, 
Peter Smith, New York, 1950). 

Wolff, Kurt H. (ed.), The Sociology of Georg Simmel (\xix, 445 pp., $5.50, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1950 


JOURNALS 
imerica Indigena, Vol. X, No. 2, April, 1950 (Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, Mexico, 
D.F.). 
ircheologické Rozlledy, Cast 1-2, 3, 4, 1949 (Vydava Statni Archeologicky Ustav, V Praze, Praha 
I, Czechoslovakia). 

Boletin de Estadistica Peruana, Ato IX, No. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1948 (Ministerio de Hacienda Y Co 
mercio, Lima, Peru 

Boletin Indigenista, Vol. X, No. 1, Mar., 1950 
D.F.). 

Bulletin, Chicago Natural History Museum, Vol. 21, No. 6, June, 1950 (Chicago, Illinois). 

Bulletin of the Society for American Archaeology, No. 2 (v, 14 pp., $.50, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, March, 1949). Articles by J. N. Emerson, W. A. Ritchie, T. F. McIlwraith, K. E 
Kidd, R. E. Popham, and W. D. Bell. 

Eastern Anthropologist, The, Vol. 111, No. 1, Sept., 1949 (Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society, 
U.P., India . 

Ethnos, Vol. XV, No. 1-2, 1950 (Statens Etnografiskka Museum, Stockholm, Sweden) 

Etudes Camerounaises, Tome 11, No. 25-26, Mar.—June, 1949 (Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire, 
Douala, Cameroun, W. Africa). 

Etudes Guinéennes, No. 4, 1950 (Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire, Centre de Guinée, Conakry 

Florida Anthropologist, The, Vol. 11, No. 3-4, Nov., 1949 (Florida Anthropological Society, Uni 
versity of Florida, Gainesville). 

Geografiska Annaler, Arg. XXXI, Hifte 1-4, 1949 (Svenska Sillskapet fér Antropologi och Geo 
grafi, Stockholm, Sweden). 

Human Problems in British Central Africa, VIII, 1949 (The Rhodes-Livingstone Journal, No. 8, 
Oxford University Press, London). 

International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 16, No. 2, April, 1950 (Waverly Press, Balti 
more). Articles by H. Wolff, B. L. Whorf, S. Newman and R. Weitlaner, C. Mak, W. N. Haw 
kins, N. Weathers. 

International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1-2, 3-4, 1949 (UNESCO, Paris, France) 

Items, Vol. 4, No. 2, June, 1950 (Social Science Research Council, New York 17, N. Y.). 

Japanese Journal of Ethnology, The, Vol. 14, No. 3 (89 pp., ¥130.00. The Japanese Society of 
Ethnology, Tokyo, 1949). Papers by Kunio Yanagita and Shinobu Orikuchi, Seiichi Izumi, 


Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, Mexico, 
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Hikorokuré Okuno, Tatsumi Makino, Gimpi Uchida. 

Journal de la Société des Américanisles, N.S., Tome XXXVIII, 1949 (Musée de l’Homme, Paris). 

Journal of the Polynesian Society, The, Vol. 58, No. 4, Dec., 1949 (Polynesian Society, Wellington, 
New Zealand). 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireiand, Vol. LXXVI, Part HU, 
1946 (R.A.I., London, W.C. 1, England). 

Masterkey, The, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, Jan—Feb., No. 2, Mar.—April, No. 3, May-June, 1950 (South- 
west Museum, Los Angeles, Calif.). 

Materiales Para el Estudio de la Clase Media en la America Latina, Vol. I1, 1950 (Oficina de Cien- 
cias Sociales, Union Panamericana, Washington 6, D. C.). 

Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Geselischaft in Wien, Band LXIX, Heft III, 1939 (Wien). 

Mitteilungen der Osterreichischen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Priahistorie, 
Band LXXVIII-LXXIX, Heft 1-3, 1949 (Wien, Austria). 

Museum Echoes, Vol. 23, No. 4, April, 1950 (Obio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio). 

Museum News, Vol. X1, No. 9, June, 1950 (University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D.). 

Oceania, Vol. XX, No. 1, Sept., No. 2, Dec., 1949 (Australian National Research Council, Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia). No. 1, articles by A. P. Elkin, W. E. Smythe, P. Drabbe, No. 
2, M. Reay, A. P. Elkin, A. Lommel. 

Plateau, Vol. 22, No. 3, Jan., No. 4, April, 1950 (Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff). 

Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 2, March, No. 3, May, 1950 (The American Psychological 
Association, Inc., Washington 5, D. C.). 

Proceedings of the Fifth Plains Conference for Archaeology (x, 136 pp., 12 pls., $2.00. Notebook No. 
1, Laboratory of Anthropology, The University of Nebraska, 1949) 

Proceedings of the South Pacific Commission, Third Session, May, 1949, Noumea, New Caledonia 
(Wellington, New Zealand). 

Proceedings of the South Pacific Commission, Fifth Session, May 11-19, 1950 (Suva, Java). 

Report of the Secretary General of the South Pacific Commission on the First South Pacific Conference, 
April 25-May 5, 1950 (South Pacific Commission, Nasinu, Fiji). 

Research Studies of the State College of Washington, Vol. XVII, No. 1, March, 1949, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1, March, 1950 (Pullman, Washington). 

Rivista di Antropologia, Vol. XXXVI, 1948 (Instituto Italiano de Antropologia, Roma, Italia). 

Rivista di Etnografia, Anno III, No. 4, Dec., 1949 (Napoli, Italia) 

Runa, Archivo Para las Ciencias del Hombre, Vol. I1, Partes 1-2, 1949 (Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Buenos Aires) 

Southwestern Lore, Vol. XV, No. 4, March, 1950 (Colorado Archaeological Society, Boulder. 

Uni-ver, Ato II, Tomo II, No. 13, Jan., No. 14, Feb., 1950 (Universidad Veracruzana, Jalapa, 
Ver., Mexico). 

Universidad Pontificia Bolivariana, Vol. XIV, No. 54, Feb.-July, 1949, Vol. XV, Nos. 55-56, Aug.- 
Nov., 1949 (Medellin, Colombia). 

Ymer, Tidskrift Utgiven av Svenska Sillskapet for Antropologi och Geografi, Hafte 1, 1950 (Stock- 
holm, Sweden). 

Zaire, Revue Congolaise, Vol. III, 7—10, July-Dec., 1949, Vol. IV, 1, Jan., 3, March, 1950, 
Vol. IV, 5, May, 1950 (Editions Universitaires, Brussels). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
INTEGRATION WITHIN ANTHROPOLOGY 
SIR: 

As one who is in the position of both student and teacher in anthropology at the 
same time, I have encountered, during the past year, a problem which needs clarifica- 
tion and discussion: the position of the general anthropologist. 

The statement was made in a colloquium here recently that when the speaker 
first met anthropology it was the collection of facts about odd people by eccentric 
individuals. He hoped it is no longer that. 

While this discipline may no longer hold that position, it may be approaching an- 
other which is equally tenuous. Anthropology is generally divided into archeology, 
ethnology, linguistics, and physical anthropology, and it is becoming momentarily 
more divided. A visiting anthropologist from London recently stated that he felt that 
physical anthropology belonged properly with biology and physiology, while social an- 
thropology should be allied with economics, history, political science and the like 
There are increasing evidences of the attempt to split anthropologists into biologists, 
sociologists, and historians. But we already have biologists, sociologists, and historians 
Why have anthropologists at all? Perhaps that can be answered with another question 
What field is it that attempts to bring together as much data as possible to understand 
the animal man? One must answer that there is none—unless it be anthropology. 

Our job is one of synthesis. It is becoming more and more obvious that the mere 
collection of material has ceased to be our primary occupation. We are going further 
than ever before in interpreting it and predicting from it. It may even come to pass 
that others will listen to our interpretations. But if we are to interpret man and predict 
his actions in even a general way, we must have general anthropologists. We must know 
bregma from breccia from betel nut. 

There is no objection to specialization. Each of us must have his particular interests 
upon which he concentrates most of his energies in his professional work. But there is a 
strenuous objection to the kind of overspecialization which leads a physical anthropolo 
gist to predict matrilocality from endomorphy, or an ethnologist to see an enlarged 
thyroid as the result of polygyny. 

Man is a biological organism whose physiology, at least to some extent, governs his 
individual behavior. Beyond that there are probably inherent temperamental traits 
which are played upon by both internal and external environment to give direction to 
his actions. And when he acts with or against his fellows, we have the raw material of 
society and culture, channelled by what has gone before. To understand man we must 
know what questions to ask. And to do this we must be more than superficially ac- 
quainted with all the fields within anthropology. 

This is, of course, an educational problem. Preventive medicine is needed, not cures 
for individuals already diseased. The teacher who glides glibly over material culture or 
biology or the kinship system of the people whom he is describing, depending on his 
bent, is turning out a class of one-sided students. It is argued that the student will fill 
in the gaps by studying under the various specialists, but this seems to be other than 
the fact. A more noticeable result is the espousal of one mentor’s sentiments and dis 
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missal of all others as evils necessary if one is to obtain an anthropological union card, 
the Ph.D. degree. 

Nor does paying lip service to the other fields remedy the situation. How many 
introductory lectures begin with: “While the social problems (or biological or arche- 
ological) of this group are important, we will not deal with them here.” It is granted 
that one man cannot teach all phases of all things. But one man can discuss the inter- 
relationships of these phases. And that one man is the general anthropologist. 

If we take a resigned attitude, and say that one cannot teach or learn so much 
material, we are saying that there can be no anthropologists; there can be only econ- 
omists, endocrinologists, and ecologists. 

Let us, by all means, continue to have specialists. Let us also train a few men to be 
able to deal with the specialists’ results in order to reach a few generalizations about 
man. And let us train a generation of anthropological specialists who can sit down 
together and bring their varied backgrounds to bear on a single problem, instead of 
men who are not only blind to the diverse potentialities of their own data, but dis 
parage those who seek other answers. 

CHARLES I. SHADE 
PEABODY MUSEUM 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


On Pitrman’s Practical Linguistics 
SIR: 

I should like to comment briefly on J. Alden Mason’s review of Dean Pittman’s 
Practical Linguistics in American Anthropologist 52, 1950, p. 260. 

The field ethnologist who uses this book will go very seriously wrong. Dean Pittman 
(who is not associated with the Summer Institute of Linguistics, among whose members 
is a Richard S. Pittman) does not know his field thoroughly. He has not succeeded in 
presenting the science (sic’) of learning a language quickly, etc., nor will the methods 
outlined help the student to do so. The treatment of phonetics is full of egregious errors. 
The chapters on phonemics, etc., are methodologically unsound in almost every con- 
ceivable particular. The chapter on field techniques contains statements that should 
make an anthropologist’s hair curl! Anyone mastering this book will find himself not 
prepared for linguistic field research but only possessed of a great fund of misinforma- 
tion and wrong emphases. For the documentation of these categorical contradictions of 
Mason’s opinions I refer the reader to the careful review by Carleton T. Hodge in 
Language 26, 1950, pp. 149-152, or to the book itself! 

Cultural lag is a phenomenon with which all anthropologists are familiar. They 
should be careful to avoid it in themselves if they can help it. Specifically, reviewers of 
books on linguistics should be up to date on what linguistics really is, so they evaluate 
for non-specialists in the same terms of reference that the majority of the practitioners 
of the specialty would use. Failing such qualifications, the reviewer can do the reader 
a serious disservice, as in the present instance. 

GEORGE L. TRAGER 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 
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REJOINDER 
SIR: 


My first reaction on reading George Trager’s phillipic on my review of Pittman’s 
Practical Linguistics was that, when a linguistic shark like Trager disagrees with a part 
time, “cultural-lag” linguist like myself, I must be wrong. But after considering his 
remarks, after reading Hodge’s review, and after carefully rereading some parts of the 
work I stick to my general favorable opinion of it. 

It I was possibly a little over-laudatory, Trager on the other hand is unreasonably 
extreme and negativistic in his comments above. I make one concession: I amend the 
final sentence of my review to read “Anyone who masters this book will master ¢/: 
elements of descriptive linguistics as well.”” Otherwise I stand pat. It is called Practical 
Linguistics and is avowedly a field manual, intended primarily for missionaries; I still 
feel it is equally useful for ethnologists. 

Hodge’s review seems to me equally negativistic, and his criticisms—which on the 
whole are rather trivial—only slightly touch on the practical value of the book. It would 
require too much space to take up in detail here the points of this review, one published 
in another journal. Most of them concern Pittman’s examples from, and observations 
on, various languages: He has neglected vocalic length in his Hindustani examples, and 
indications of tones in his Hausa ones; he says that b/ and dh are the traditional ortho 
graphic methods of writing the aspirated voiced stops in India (whereas they are th« 
standard methods of transcribing them into modern European orthography), et« 
Hodge finds little fault with Pittman’s description and analysis of phonetics and 
morphology, the fundamental basis of linguistic research 

I can conceive of an anthropologist being indifferent to all of Hodge’s criticisms and 
still being able, on the basis of Pittman’s book alone, to write native words in a manner 
that is phonetically correct, and to turn out a perfectly good and cogent grammar of 
a language. 

The most “‘hair-curling” statement that I can find in Pittman’s eight pages of what 
seems to me most sensible practical advice on “Field Techniques” is his suggestion that 
a Christianized informant be engaged rather than a pagan, “as those who are not 
Christians are more likely to intentionally give the wrong words, etc.” This seems to m« 
like good advice for a missionary, even though inapplicable for an anthropologist 

One retraction, however, the new address of the publisher is Chester—Twelftl 
Bldg., 1120 Chester Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, not Chester, Pennsylvania 

J. ALDEN Mason 
UNIVERSITY MusEUM 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


LANGUAGE “AND” OR “IN” CULTURE 
SIR: 

In all fairness to C. F. Voegelin, it may be questioned whether the phrase “lan- 
guage and culture” is any more vicious than, for example, “culture and society.” 
Certainly, non-human societies without culture exist; whereas language and culture 
(or the rest of culture) are not found apart. But within the human species, society, lan 
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guage, and culture are concomitant; and it is hard to see how one is any less acquired 
or learned than the other. 

Nevertheless, there is an important difference between language and the other uni- 
versal aspects of culture: the latter lean heavily on precept—that is to say, on language— 
for their practice and transmission, whereas the rudiments of the former can be passed 
on only by example and imitation. Not until the child-has gained some control of 
speech, by a process comparable to that by which a kitten learns to kill mice, can its 
enculturation progress far in other directions—this time by the instrumentality of 
language itself, and hence by a process unknown on the sub-human level. 

Language has often been called the vehicle of culture; and there would seem to be 
no particular vice in distinguishing a conveyance from that which it conveys, even when 
in practice the two may be inseparable. 

DoucLas MACRAE TAYLOR 


DoMINICA 
British West INDIES 
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THE REVOLT OF “MANSEREN”?! 


When during the war in the Pacific the Allies bombed Manokwari, a small town on 
the north coast of Japanese occupied Dutch New Guinea, this event passed by almost 
unnoticed and certainly never reached the headlines. 

But for a young Papuan, Stephanus, this meant a sign, a great token of the will of 
his forefathers and the gods. For he saw with his own eyes that while many of the Jap- 
anese newcomers had been killed, yet, strange as it may seem, not a single one of his 
Papuan kinsmen had died. It was especially strange, for the Japanese had wanted to 
use this town for administrative headquarters and hundreds of Papuan natives had 
brutally been recruited to build huts and dig shelters for the new masters. Suddenly 
the idea struck Stephanus that this was no mere coincidence, but a message for those 
who understood. All the Japanese would perish; not a single one of them would remain 
in the land of New Guinea. At the same time, the Papuans, as a chosen people, would 
live and flourish, and no human weapons would ever be able again to endanger their 
lives or threaten their happiness. y 

Stephanus remembered the stories and teaching of old Angganita, the leper prophet- 
ess, whom the Dutch, before the war, had imprisoned in that same town of Manokwari, 
when slie started to preach a new message of salvation brought to Papua by a new Re- 
deemer, Manawar. 

Now it must be made clear that most Papuans of this northern region of Dutch 
New Guinea have been baptized, that to read and write is not uncommon among 
them and that, primitive as they are, they still belong to the most educated and 
civilized of the Papuan peoples. 

After the bombing Stephanus was too moved to stay in the town of Manokwari. 
He escaped into the almost impenetrable jungle, and at secret meetings preached his 
message to his followers. Many of them were devout Christians, for the missionaries 
that had come from the Christian Indonesian island of Amboina had made a strong im- 
pression on them and the picture of Jesus Christ had been very vividly printed in their 
imagination. But now they saw it all in a new and truer light. The missionaries had 
deceived the Papuans on purpose. They had torn out the first page from the Bible, 
where it was clearly said that Jesus Christ was one of their own race, a Papuan and not 
a white foreigner, as the missionaries wanted them to believe. From the moment the 
foreigners had arrived, the Papuans had to obey orders and were no longer free in their 


1 The following paper was forwarded to the Editor by Dr. M. W. Stirling, to whom it was 
sent by Mr. Jerome L. Heldring of the Netherlands Information Service for possible publication 
The author, who spent some time in New Guinea, has written this account of an otherwise un- 
recorded reaction to foreign contact as a service to ethnologists. As a part of a widely-spread pat- 
tern of the New Guinea area, this report significantly extends our knowledge of the incidence of 
nativistic movements, the classical example of which is the Vailala Madness described by F. E. 
Williams in his two publications, Te Vailala Madness and the Destruction of Native Ceremonies in 
the Gulf Division (Territory of Papua, Anthrop. Report No. 4, Port Moresby, 1923), and “The 
Vailala Madness in Retrospect,” in Essays in Honour of C. A. Seligman, London, 1934, pp. 369 
379. Word has been received of a number of these post-war reactions to foreign dominance, but 
as far as is known this account by Mr. Pos is the only one thus far to be made available-—Tut 
EpiTor. 
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own land. The white Dutchman had come from far-away Holland to rule their country 
with a “controleur,” a district officer, and a red, white and blue flag. Indonesians from 
Amboina and Menado had swarmed over their villages and had taken positions of great 
importance as district clerks, schoolteachers and missionaries. Chinese had opened 
shops in villages and market-centers, accumulated wealth, bought themselves Papuan 
wives, and begot queer light-tinted children with smooth hair, quite unlike the dark, 
curly haired Papuans themselves. 

And now the Japanese had arrived. They forced them to slave all day without food, 
rest or pay, and derived strange pleasure from beatings and beheadings. Stephanus 
raised his voice. A “Papua for the Papuans’’ doctrine found its expression, while he 
urged his followers to accept their role as a chosen people and to free themselves from 
foreign influences and the foreign yoke. The Manseren, as the followers of the new 
religion called themselves, could not resist living up to their calling. They killed the 
missionaries, burned down the churches and at the same time renamed their villages 
with the holy names they had learned; such as Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Galilee. 

Their Manawar, their Redeemer, they believed to have been born out of a mysteri- 
ous immaculate conception. One of the oldest men of a renowned tribe was resting 
peacefully under a palm tree, when he saw a young virgin taking her bath in a nearby 
stream. The old man took a coconut, threw it toward the bathing girl and hit her 
breasts. Soon after returning home the girl found herself pregnant and later a healthy 
son was born to her. The parents were indignant, since the girl could or would not dis- 
close the identity of the father. They arranged a big dance party, to which all the 
eligible young men from neighboring villages were invited, believing that somehow or 
other the unknown father would betray himself by some involuntary action. All the 
young men were present at the feast. They danced all night, but the father of the child 
still could not be discovered. It was almost dawn when the old man arrived at the 
festival. As the child saw him, he miraculously jumped up, pointed with his finger 
toward him and cried out ““Manawar, Manawar, Redeemer, Redeemer.” At first every- 
one laughed, for the man was very old indeed. Then it began to dawn upon them that 
they were witnessing a miracle. The festival came to a sudden stand-still, and the 
people realized that this child was doomed to be the bringer of salvation to his people, 
who would lead them to a life of plenty and joy. 

All this Stephanus told his followers. He added how Manawar, now grown, had gone 
just before the outbreak of the war on a mission to Holland, to buy food and clothing 
for his poor people. The Dutch had accepted all his shells and coins, and had loaded a 
cargo-ship of the “Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij” (the only steamship com- 
pany the Papuans know of) with the things he bought. But instead of sailing direct to 
Papua they directed the ship to the rich island of Java, where they sold all the cargo 
of food and clothing for large sums of money to fat Javanese sultans, who owned more 
than a thousand wives. As punishment for this betrayal Holland had been attacked by 
some evil spirit, which had deprived it of all its riches and had left the queen and all 
her advisers poor and scantily clad in nothing more than a “‘tjawat,” a loincloth. 

But Stephanus had also a story of hope to tell. Manawar was on his way back, and 
soon food would fall from heaven like the manna which the Jews received on their long 
journey to the promised land. No longer was there any need to work. The nights would 
be passed pleasantly with feasting and dancing and wor wor. 
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The new teaching spread fast. Stephanus secretly moved to the islands of Noemfoor 
and Biak, where he incited the people to burn the churches and schools, massacre the 
schoolteachers and missionaries, drive out the shopkeepers and kill the Japanese slave- 
drivers. Due to the adoption of the new Papuan way of life, the native gardens were no 
longer cultivated. The pigs, ducks and chickens were killed and eaten and every night 
there was singing and dancing in the villages, while sour beer, brewed from the sago 
palm, called sagoeer, was consumed. 

A great tide of unrest spread over the coastal area and the nearby Schouten islands 
Villages that did not follow the Manawar teaching were attacked, communications be- 
came insecure and were often completely cut off, and Japanese patrols were captured 
and killed. At the same time a great famine was threatening the population, due to the 
shortage of livestock and sources of food, largely consumed during the feasts. 

The Japanese who could not tolerate this unrest, since they needed the Papuan 
manpower to build their fortifications, and, most of all, were afraid that this spirit of 
revolt would spread in this strategically important area, proclaimed the death sentence 
for being connected with the Manseren movement. Orang djahat, “bad people,”’ they 
called them in the Malayan dialect that is understood all along the coasts of Asia. They 
sent out native spies and informers specially trained for that purpose by the dreaded 
police organization in Manokwari, the Hanna Kikan, to capture Stephanus and his 
followers. But they did not have the slightest success. Occasionally these informers, to 
show their zeal, would take an innocent Papuan to the police headquarters, where he 
was terribly tortured and, as he could not give any valuable information, beheaded in 
the end. 

In the meantime Stephanus taught his men how to become unconquerable. By 
giving them holy water, air kabal, to drink he could make them invulnerable against 
bullets and all weapons. From wood they cut rifles, copying the ones they had seen in 
the hands of their oppressors, and in a magic way Stephanus could give a deadly power 
to these sendjata boeta, blind rifles. The more convinced they were of their strength, the 
more daring they became. The island of Biak became their special stronghold, where no 
foreigner, Indonesian, Chinese or Japanese could feel safe any longer. The Japanese 
High Command decided that this situation could not last, and sent a man-of-war to 
Biak. This was for the Manseren the moment of their trial, the great moment of their 
new life. They waved their strange flags, decorated with crosses and half moons, 
launched their canoes and, singing and shouting their war-cries, and blowing the war 
trumpets, they attacked the Japanese corvette with their wooden rifles 

As the machine guns rattled over the water, hundreds of fanatic Manseren wer« 
killed. Among them was the leader Stephanus, victim of his own unconquerable faith 
Thus organized resistance of the Manseren came to an end and, when on the 27th of 
May, 1944, the American 41st Division landed on the beaches of Biak, and after a three 
weeks bloody battle threw the Japanese back to the rocky interior of the island, they 
received a hearty welcome from the natives. And when the Netherlands Indies Civil 
Administration, only a few days after D-day, started distributing food and clothing 
among the Papuans, no mention was ever made of Manawar and the heavenly food 
they had awaited so eagerly 

“Hello, Joe,” became the password on the island, and American K rations, chewing 
gum, caps, belts and even boots became very popular among the former “bad people.” 
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In their effort to please their benefactors, they killed many Japanese stragglers, and 
proudly showed the ears they had cut off as a proof of their friendly feelings toward the 
newcomers. 

Have they completely forgotten Stephanus and his teachings? I cannot answer the 
question. Maybe years from now a Papuan scholar will write the great saga of the first 
sea-battle off Biak, where Stephanus and his followers fell under the murderous fire of 
the orang Nippon, the men from Nippon, while the women of the nearby village of 
Jerusalem looked on in agony, bitterly wept and, like most women in this world, were 
utterly unable to understand. 

Huco Pos 
THe 
THE NETHERLANDS 


A NOTE ON THE DERIVATION OF THE Worp “Eskimo” (INuIT) 


The usual etymology given for the word Eskimo [French esquimau(x)], whereby it 
is derived from Algonkin Indian language aske “raw meat,’’ and moho “‘to eat,” is prob- 
ably wrong. Originally the form of the name, as found in the Jesuit Relations, was Ex- 
comminquois or Excomminqui. Escoumins is the name of a village in the interior of the 
country on the north side of St. Lawrence Gulf. The name Excomminqui was first used 
by the French Jesuits who, in 1605, began missionary work particularly among the 
Algonkin Indians, their friendly allies. These Indians often had encounters with the 
coastal tribes of Labrador, wild seal hunters who for a long time remained hostile to the 
Jesuits and their Indian friends. The missionaries invented the name of Excomminquois 
(pronounced Excomminqué) for their pagan neighbors to the north-east, and this name 
was later, by degrees, altered to Escoumains and Esquimaux. The original meaning of 
the name is probably connected with the fact that the hostile pagans were interdicted 
from the church and the sacrament: Latin excommunicati. Therefore the etymology of 
Eskimo is not “eaters of raw meat,” but “the excommunicated ones.” The Eskimos do 
not know that word or name, but call themselves Jnuit, from the singular of the noun 
inuk, ‘“‘man’’—that is, a human being who speaks an intelligible language such as their 
own. 

WILLIAM THALBITZER 
CoPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
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THE TEACHING OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE ROLE OF THE 
ANTHROPOLOGIST IN LATIN AMERICA! 
In this discussion, anthropology is used in its broadest sense to include ethnology, 
prehistory, linguistics, folklore and human morphology. Since in each of its three 
phases—teaching, research, and practice—there are marked differences in the various 


' Resume of paper presented by the author at the XXIX International Congress of Ameri- 
canists (New York, September, 1949). 
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countries under consideration, it may be useful to indicate the state of the science in 
Latin America. 

In general, the past ten years have seen improvement and increased efforts on be- 
half of the science of anthropology. In the first place, North American scientific in- 
stitutes have encouraged this development by sending experts and granting funds for 
field work, especially in archeology, but also in ethnology. These activities, on occasion, 
have been conducted independently, but in recent years there has been an increasing 
degree of collaboration between universities and specialists of the interested countries 
in executing systematic plans for co-operation. As a result we find, for example, that in 
Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, both the highlands and the coast have been studied ex- 
tensively, and the results reported in numerous publications. This is also the case, on a 
smaller scale, in Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil and Central America. Argentina has 
established various independent research institutes, and its special publications in the 
field are well known. Research in Mexico has been strongly supported. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington, the Smithsonian Institute through its 
Bureau of American Ethnology and Institute of Social Anthropology, the Viking Fund, 
the University of California, the Institute of Andean Research, the Middle American 
Research Institute and the University of Chicago, are some of the more important 
scientific centers which have provided funds and specialists to work with selected groups 
of Mexican investigators in carrying out extensive archeological, linguistic and ethno 
logical projects. On a smaller scale, Guatemala has also been a center for similar pro- 
grams of research. With respect to the teaching of anthropology and its application 
to social problems, the information was not as easily available as that pertaining to 
more purely scientific work. To secure such data, a questionnaire was sent to anthro- 
pologists in each of the Latin American countries,? the answers to which yielded data 
drawn on in the following discussion. 


Anthropology is rarely found as the subject matter in programs of secondary and 
pre-professional schools, despite the fact that these educational centers include in their 
curricula,such subjects as zoology, botany and geology to give students a schematic 
but valid conception of the beings that inhabit the earth and of the earth itself. No 
attention, however, is given the nature of man, or to his culture and its variations. For 
the secondary school graduate, this means that the evolutionary cycle of the butterfly 
for example, or the classification of plants is more important than the human being in 
his biological and cultural aspects. Unfortunately there is not the slightest indication 
that this educational lack is to be corrected. 

The teaching of anthropology at the university and technical level can be con- 
sidered as necessary and possibly indispensable subject matter in the curriculum of 
professions such as medicine, criminology, education, social work, and law, and as a 
subject which prepares specialists by instruction in the several fields of anthropology 
archeology, ethnology, linguistics and physical anthropology. As a consequence, courses 
in some of the fields of anthropology are offered in the majority of universities and 
centers of higher learning in Latin American countries. In some cases these are optional, 


? The effective and prompt attention which these questionnaires received from those to 
whom they were addressed is gratefully acknowledged. 
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in others they are required for degrees in the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters by 
those studying to become historians, geographers, secondary school teachers, and social 
scientists; in some exceptional instances, such courses are taught in the Faculty of 
Sciences, Law and even Medicine. However, there appears to be no basic and systematic 
plan of presenting anthropology, since the establishment of such chairs is frequently due 
to the presence of an investigator of prestige, or to the arbitrary decisions of some 
authority. Notwithstanding this, some cases are to be found in which there is a high 
degree of achievement in this direction. For example, the Escola Livre de Sociologia e 
Politica, established in Sao Paulo (Brazil) and officially recognized by legal decree on 
September 6, 1946, has as its purpose “‘The discovery of scientific knowledge concerning 
the basic assumptions, functions and needs of social science, and to educate persons capa- 
ble of collaborating effectively and conscientiously in the social life of the country.” 
In the four years required for the degree of Bachelor of Political and Social Science, as 
well as in the additional two years of work leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Science, there are numerous courses and seminars in all phases of anthropology pre- 
sented in conjunction with those of a social, political and economic nature. At this 
school several of our distinguished colleagues such as Emilio Willems, Herbert Baldus, 
Donald Pierson, Octavio Eduardo da Costa, Oracy Nogueira, and others, have carried 
on this instruction with great success. 

In Colombia, at the National Ethnological Institute, the initiative of Professor Paul 
Rivet brought into being a program leading to a degree in anthropology after two years 
of preparation in theory and two years of field work. This program is separate from the 
various courses in the several branches of anthropology taught in the National Uni 
versity, the Catholic University, and the Higher Normal School, which are required for 
those specializing in certain subjects in the Faculties of Philosophy and Letters or in 
the Departments of Social Sciences and Education. 

Guatemala also seems to be moving in this direction. Since the beginning of this 
year, the Institute of Anthropology and History has offered graduate courses for ad- 
vanced students desiring to write their doctoral theses on topics related to the archeol- 
ogy of Guatemala and Central America, and also for directors of archeological museums 
who may wish to go further in this branch of the science. It is hoped that in the near 
future it will be possible to offer a complete program of anthropological offerings. 

Dr. O. Paulotti similarly reports that the Faculty of Cultural Sciences of the Univer 
sity of Argentina in Tucuman in 1948 established a program in anthropology requiring 
both general and special courses in physical anthropology, ethnology, and linguistics. 
There is no information, however, whether this program has as yet been put into actual 
operation. 

Mexico, for the past ten years, has had the honor of heading the educational aspect 
of the anthropological scientific movement. Beginning with the Department of Anthro- 
pology of the School of Biological Sciences in the National Polytechnic Institute, under 
the direction of Dr. Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla, this has grown into the National 
School of Anthropology. Here, four years of study, the first of a general nature and the 
later years requiring specialization in one of the several anthropological subdisciplines, 
ensure the training of that type of scientist whose technical importance in the solution 
of many social problems need not be reviewed here. The high respect and prestige this 
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school holds in all the Americas is evidenced by the fact that it numbers among its stu 
dents and graduates persons from Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, E] Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua; Panama, and Peru, as well as from the United 
States. Furthermore, it is to be noted that it was in Mexico, in 1910, that the famous 
International School of Archaeology was established and directed by eminent anthro 
pologists such as Seler, Tozzer, Boas, Gamio, and others.* 


The practical application of anthropology in any of its fields toward the solution of 
the social and economic problems of the different countries presents a dark picture 
rhis is easily understandable if one remembers that governmental and political ad- 
ministrators do not always understand the importance this type of study holds for 
effective governmental action in problems where education, sanitation, the judiciary, 
the military and other government policies and agencies affect the people. In all, or at 
least in the majority, of the Latin American countries there are, among others, centers 
and institutes officially charged with psycho-educational services, physical education, 
military conscription, professional orientation, criminal investigation, anthropometric 
services in penal institutions, the protection of minors, and sanitary services in Indian 
areas. But in many cases such activities are entrusted to personnel lacking adequate 
anthropological training. The foregoing discussion has demonstrated that there are 
only a relatively few professional anthropologists in these countries, and, for the 
present, such specialists can scarcely be used in those social services where—together 
vith other specialists—anthropologists should be working to secure the best results 

This does not mean, however, that some very valuable projects have not been 
initiated which, while not systematically organized, may serve as examples of what it 
is possible to achieve in this realm 

rhere is, for example, the Department of Rural Research of the National Planning 
Institute of Ecuador, which is directed by Dr. Anibal Buitrén; the Institute of Social 
Anthropology established in the Higher Normal School of Colombia, directed by Dr 
Gabriel Ospina; the National Psycho-Educational Institute of Lima, which numbers 
among its personnel distinguished anthropologists whose researches, appearing in its 
Boletin, seem to be taken into account by the Minister of Public Education in deciding 
questions having to do with educational policies; the Anthropological Service of the 
Secretary of Education of Brazil, in Rio de Janeiro, headed by Drs. J. Bastos de Avila 
and Maria J. Pourchet; the excellent work of Dr. Antonio Goubaud as head of the 
National Indian Institute of Guatemala, whose work is characterized by the application 
of anthropological knowledge in drawing measures for the improvement of the native 
population of this country. 

In Mexico there are already several large-scale plans in operation. A project de 
signed to improve the Cuenca of the Papaloapan (states of Veracruz, Puebla, and 
Oaxaca), which, as a basic part of its work, envisages the study of the culture of the 
populations of the area affected by the project, being executed by a commission of 
ethnologists and linguists under the direction of Dr. Alfonso Villa Rojas, is one such 


3 See “Bosquejo histérico de la Antropologia en Mexico,” by Juan Comas (Rev. Mex. de 
Estudios Antrop., X1, pp. 97-192, 1950). 
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Again, the project initiated in the Valley of Tepalcatepec (State of Michoacan), where 
special attention is being given to the socio-cultural studies of the Indian groups in- 
habiting the region, may be cited. The recently organized National Indian Institute 
of Mexico, headed by Dr. Alfonso Caso, has clearly oriented its objectives in a scientific 
anthropological direction, and employs specialists to carry out a series of studies which 
will be indispensable if this institute is to achieve the ends which have been assigned to 
it by law with respect to the improvement of the aboriginal groups. 

Government officials in Mexico have gradually come to realize the value of anthro- 
pology and to appreciate the advantages which the country may derive from the use 
of anthropologists in solving practical problems. In addition to the activities already 
indicated, the Minister of Defense recently commissioned two physical anthropolo- 
gists, graduates of the National School of Anthropology, to undertake a year’s study 
of methods of military selection employed in North America during the last world war. 
Finally, it may be noted that the School of Rural Medicine, a branch of the National 
Polytechnic Institute, offers courses in anthropology directed toward the improvement 
of health among the indigenous Indian peoples, despite the fact that the Faculty of 
Medicine of the National University has as yet not adopted comparable measures. 

Juan Comas 
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Nores AND NEws 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE CLEVELAND ME 
THE AAAS, DECEMBER 26-30, 1950 


STING OF 


The 117th meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the annual 
meeting for the year 1950, will be a full-scale meeting—with programs in every principal field of 
science from astronomy and botany to and including zoology. The meetings will be held at the 
Hotel Allerton, Cleveland, Ohio, December 26-30. All 17 of the Association’s sections and sub 
sections, and more than 40 participating societies and organizations, are completing plans for an 
aggregate of more than 200 sessions. 

Section H, Anthropology, plans five or more sessions, including symposia jointly sponsored by 


participating societies in this field, on December 28 and 29. Preliminary announcement of the pro- 


gram includes three symposia: (1) American character and the government of native peoples, a 
joint session with the Society for Applied Anthropology; (2) Anthropological theory and linguis 
tics, speakers including Hayakawa and Henry Lee Smith, Jr.; (3) Descriptive and experimental 
methods in the study of child behavior, a joint session with the Society for Child Development 

Also of interest to anthropologists will be the symposium of Section F, Zoological Sciences 
on “Genetics and Behavior,” to be held on December’ 29, and that of Section K, Social and 
Economic Sciences, on “Human Ecology,” on December 28. Full details of these programs, with 
speakers and dates, will appear in Science at a later date 

Hotel reservations may be made through Mrs. Louise D. Perkins, Director, Housing Bureau, 
Cleveland Convention and Visitors’ Bureau, Inc., 511 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1950 Meeting 


As announced in the July issue (Vol. 52, No. 3), the 1950 annual meeting of the A.A.A. will 
be held in Berkeley, at the University of California, on December 28-30, inclusive. Abstracts of 
papers are to be sent to the Program Chairman, Verne F. Ray, at the Graduate School, Universit 
of Washington, Seattle 3, Washington. Papers are to be limited to fifteen minutes presentation 
time 

The annual meeting of the American Folklore Society will be held conjointly on December 
28 and 29, rather than December 27 and 28, as previously announced. Co-sponsored meetings will 
also be held by the Western States Branch, the American Ethnological Society, the Society for 
American Archaeology, and the Society for Applied Anthropology 


EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The East African Institute of Social Research which has been projected since 1948 has now 
been established at Makerere College under the Directorship of Dr. Audrey Richards. Work will 
be carried out in Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar and will include anthropological, 
guistic, economic, legal and psychological studies 

It is intended that the new Institute should carry out work of the type already undertaken 
by the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute which was established at Livingstone in 1938 and which hasa 
research programme covering Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyassaland under the 
Directorship of Dr. Elizabeth Colson. A similar West African Institute of Social and Economix 


Research will be established at [bad 


an College in Nigeria when Professor Hamilton Whyte takes 
up his appointment as Director there 

The East African Institute of Social Research will be closely associated with Makerere College 
and will report annually to the Council of that College as well as to the Colonial Social Science 
Research Council of the Colonial Office. It has, however, its own staff, who will not be engaged o1 


teaching duties, and an independent programme of research 
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It is hoped that the Institute will fulfil the following functions: 

(a) The establishment of a centre of African and mainly East African Studies for the extension 
of our knowledge of the cultures and languages of the peoples of East Africa and of their present 
day reactions to modern political, economic and educational policies. The Institute will accumulate 
and analyse documentary material in the form of books, reports, unpublished manuscripts pre- 
pared by its staff and other research workers in East Africa, maps, etc. It will have the great ad- 
vantage of being able to share the library facilities of Makerere College. It is hoped, therefore, that 
the Institute will soon be in a position to act as one of the information centres on anthropological 
and economic data on the peoples and problems of East Africa. 

(b) The conduct of field studies both of an ethnographic and specialist character. The initial] 
research of the Institute will probably consist of ethnographic and linguistic field studies to be 
carried out in areas for which we have no up to date descriptive material at the moment, but the 
staff will be interested from the first in problems as well as in peoples, and will endeavour to pool 
data collected in different tribal districts so as to throw light on particular problems of theoretical 
or practical interest. It will organise periodical conferences for members of its staff and others in- 
terested in order to achieve comparative work of this kind. A problem of this sort to which the 
Institute will devote immediate attention is the comparative study of African political structures 
in four or five type areas with reference to their adaptation to modern conceptions of local Govern- 
ment and the types of present day activity. (The tribes listed below have been chosen for study 
because they illustrate different types of indigenous political systems, centralised, non-centralised, 
federated, etc., and they are situated in areas where the European administrative policy has shown 
some differentiation.) 

Other problems which would benefit from comparative study by the pooling of field data are 
(1) the investigation of the effects of different education policies on social and individual life; (2 
a comparative study of indigenous methods of upbringing and their effect on character and per 
sonality; (3) incentives to labour in different type areas and the study of the participation of 
Africans and Indians in recent economic developments; (4) comparative studies of different pat 
terns of migratory labour in East Africa; (5) differential race attitudes among East African 
peoples. 

(c) The organisation of experiments in research methods. It is considered that the time has 
now come to conduct experiments in those methods of social research which have been or could 
be most successful in acquiring information on the social and economic problems of East Africa 
and that an academic body is more fitted than any other to carry out such experiments. Experi- 
ments in the techniques of urban social surveys under special African conditions will be made in 
the conduct of the Jinja social survey listed below. Studies of the success of the application of 
various psychological tests in different cultural backgrounds would also be of interest, as well as 
research into the success or failure of various types of welfare measures by means of controlled 
experiments in different areas 

When the Institute has succeeded in carying out background ethnographic studies in some 
type areas, it hopes to experiment in research methods in one or other of these ways 

(d) The organisation of studies of administrative importance on behalf of the Government. It is 
presumed that the Institute will sometimes be asked to undertake field investigations on behalf of 
the East African Governments as happens in the case of Universities in the United Kingdom and 
that it will accept such tasks if it has the staff and funds to do so. It may also be able to get in- 
formation on special projects of interest to Governments in areas where it already has a research 
officer working. 

The Institute will cooperate as closely as possible with Government research departments and 
has already arranged work on these lines with the Statistical Department of the East Africa High 
Commission. 


(e) The training and assistance of research workers. It is hoped that the Institute will be able 
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to provide additional training in research methods under East African conditions for researcl 
workers who are new to this country. It should be able to save students a good deal of time by giv 
ing them help in the initial stages of their work and possibly, when linguistic studies have been de 
veloped, to provide them with some preliminary linguistic training before they go into the field 
It also hopes to train African investigators and research assistants 

(f) The Institute will publish the results of the research of its own officers or others working 
in similar fields 
1 made or ap 


The appointment of five anthropologists to the staff of the Institute has beer 


proved, apart from the Director. One urban sociologist has been appointed and a second post in 
this field is contemplated. A linguistic post has been advertised and the appointment of a senior 


economist, a psychologist and a legal expert are under discussion 
The following projects of research are contemplated in the near future 
1) A social survey of Jinja to be started at the end of June, 1950 


1ulo, Buhe and 


2) Anthropological studies in Buganda and Busoga in Uganda, and in Gihar 


t Kenya which is under discussion. Co 


Buhaya in Tanganyika as well as a tribal study in Wes 


operation with anthropologists at present studying the Alur, the Lugbara, the Acholi, the Turkana 
and the Ambo, and with research workers shortly going to do studies among the Kikuyu and th 


Teita, has been arranged 
3) It is hoped that Dr. Tucker of the School of Orien 


guistic studies at the Institute and will himself carry out a su 


land African Studies will initiate lis 


rvey of some of the Nilo-Hamitic 
languages 


Communicated by Dr. Audrey I. Richard 


MUSEUM OF INTERNATIONAL FOLK ART 


rhe establishment of the Museum of International Folk Art was announced April 23, 1950 


in Santa Fe, New Mexico. This will be the first folk art museum of an essentia 


character in the world. Miss Florence Dibell Bartlett, Chicago patron of the arts and civic worker 
n of world folk art as the nucleus 


lly internationa 


is building the museum proper and making a gift of her collectio 


v Mexico which is under the general direction of Boaz Long 


for this new unit of the Museum of Ne 
t Bruce 


Study of some 45 museums in the United States and Canada was made by Dr. Rober 


f the Museum of International Folk Art. The 


Inverarity, who has been appointed director 
museum is being designed by Meem, Zehner, Holein and Associates, architects, and will combir 
he 


the most modern of museum interior installations with a contemporary exterior adapted to 1 


The contract to erect the building will be let this summer. A superb site with a sweeping view 


site 
of hundreds of miles of surrounding territory has been staked out on the outskirts o 
near the Laboratory of Anthropology and the Museum of Navaho Ceremonial A 
ties with other museums 


f Santa Fe 


In emphasizing worldwide interests and contacts, operational 
It is hoped that different countries will wish to be repr 


f old folk art which should be 


throughout the world will be sought 
sented in it, and that it will become a repository for examples o 


presery ed 


COPIES OF American ANTHROPOLOGIST AND Memoirs NEEDED 


The following is a list of the numbers of the American Anthropologist and Memoirs which are 


now out of print. The Association will be glad to buy copies of these which are in good condition 


so as to be able to fill the orders which come to the Executive Secretary slowly 
rs. The Association will bu 


yut steadily. Asa 
matter of fact we have standing requests for some of these numbe 
Anthropologists at $1.50 per number and Memoirs at the prices quoted in the list. All postage must 
uinly marked on the wrapper 


to Frederick Johnson, R.S 


be paid by the sender. The name and address of the sender must be p 
| so that prompt reimbursement may be made. Copies should be sent 


Peabody Foundation, Andover, Massachusetts 
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Vol. 5 No.1 1903 Vol. 24 No.3 1922 
5 2 1903 24 4 1922 
Vol. 6 No.1 1904 Vol. 25 No.1 1923 
6 3 1904 25 2 1923 
6 4 1904 25 3 1923 
Vol. 7 No.1 1905 25 4 1923 ABEL, 
7 3 1905 Vol. 26No.1 1924 Ry 
7 4 1905 26 2 1924 RA 
Vol. 8 No.1 1906 Vol. 27 No.2 1925 vard 
8 2 1906 Vol. 28 No.4 1926 re 
Vol. 9No.1 1907 Vol. 29 No.1 1927 
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15 2 1913 30 2 1928 
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Vol. 16. No.1 1914 Vol. 37 No.1 1935 
16 4 1914 37 2 1935 Fall 
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Vol. 18 No.2 1916 47 3 1945 
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En 
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